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Italian Gothic of S. Miniato, and the historic 
tower raised beside it by Agnolo, still bearing 
marks of the injuries inflicted by the siege in 
1529 ;—all these details, so contrasted, are yet 
in such manner combined as to satisfy the eyes 
and taste while they excite the imagination, 
wakening a host of associations from the memo- 
ries of the “ Etrurian Athens.” 

Shortly after the great step, decisive to her 
destinies, had been resolved on, a distinguished 
officer was sent hither from Turin, to inspect the 
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The Future Capital of Italy. 





LORENCE, the /| magistracy as to the choice of those most suit- 
capital of United | able for the seats of government business and 
Italy! This seems | centres of ministerial affairs. We learn of the 


ny,yetthetidings | Palace; the “ Hall of Five Hundred” (cinque 
that such was the | cento), constructed in 1495, for the Republican 
future worked out | Comitia, on the suggestion of Savonarola, the 
for her were received there original architecture by Pollujuolo (or Cronaca), 
calmly and seriously : no popu- completed and embellished by Vasari and Ban- 
lar demonstration ensued, nor | dinelli, under Cosimo I., will become the Chamber 
did any enthusiasm manifest | of Deputies ; another spacious and richly deco- 
itself; many, perhaps, having | rated hall, on a higher story, hitherto used by 
been prepared for this change, | the Tuscan municipal council, will be the meet- 
whilst a minority (the linger- | ing-place of the Senate; another suite of rooms 
ing friends of the ancien réyime) | will serve for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in 
make no secret of regretting it. As to the/ the same edifice; the Riccardi (formerly Medici) 
political, military, historic, and traditional | Palace, one of the noblest examples of civic 
grounds on which this transfer may be justified, | architecture, commenced in 1430 by Michelozzi, 
we need only observe that they are acknow- about a century later receiving new details from 
ledged (as the accordance of Italian journalism | the designs of Buonarotti, and almost doubled 
on the subject clearly shows) by the general | in size by the additions, in style truly accordant 
sense of the nation. It is our object here to | with the original, raised in 1715, after the 
glance at the past and future of this beautiful | Riccardi family had become owners—this will 
city, with reference to the local change already ‘be the seat of two ministries, those of the 
effected, and still to be anticipated, in conse- | “ Interior ” (or Home Affairs), and Finances. 
quence of her promotion to such new dignity. |The modern Crocelta Palace (a spacious, but 

Looking down from the dizzy height of that | not otherwise notable residence, once grand- 
stupendous tower which overtops the Palazzo! ducal) will serve for the Council of State; a 
Vecchio, or from the pleasant slopes of the| principal section of the large convent, S. 
villa-studded Bellosquardo, upon the fair pano- | Firenze, built in 1772, for the Oratorian fathers, 
rama of the Arno valley, with the city em- will be used for other public offices, as also a 
bosomed in the midst, like a gem set in splendid | part of the §S. Spirito Convent, one of the 
framework, the feature that will perhaps most | finest monastic edifices of this city, its outer 
impress every beholder is the admirable harmony | cloister by the architect Parigi, the inner 
between the old and new, the blending and re-| and most nobly designed one by Ammanati. 
conciling of contrasted details in the Mediwval | Another project is the enlargement of the city, 
majesty of the past and the gay prosperity of by enclosing certain suburbs, especially on the 
the present life. The Middle Ages are not! northern side, towards Fiesole; throwing down 
obliterated, as in Rome; nor are they, as in| the old walls, and eventually restoring them, so 
many historic Italian towns, intruded before us that their cincture may comprise new extents of 
to the exclusion of signs and tokens that bespeak surfaces mapped out with streets and piazzas. 
the spirit of progress, the realities of a vigorous | These walls, the third fortifying girdle within 
work-day existence. If, without taking the! which Florence has been enclosed at several 
trouble to ascend to auy high places, we observe | epochs, as her developments successively re- 
the scene spread in view from the favourite | quired, were commenced conformably to decree 
promenade of the Lung’ Arno quays, we cannot | of the Republic, in 1281; carried on but slowly 
fail to be struck by the picturesque accord be-| and at intervals, as inferable from the known 
tween the handsome new buildings that extend | fact that the works were still progressing in 
in this direction towards the Cascine Park, and | 1388; and now measure in circumference, French 
the many monuments of olden time comprised | m2tres, 9530°62. No longer of any real utility 
in that attractive picture. The Ponte Vecchio, | for strategic purposes, they have, through re- 
built by Taddeo Gaddi, 1333, with its quaint peated restorations, lost even the appearance of 
rows of goldsmiths’ shops overhanging the river, time-worn and venerable antiquity, except only 
and Vasari’s arcades, supporting the covered|on the southern side, where ponderous square 
way between the two once grand-ducal palaces | towers, large ruinous turrets, and dusky curtains 
that traverse its length; the distant and wider | of rude irregular stonework still entitle them to 
arches of the Ponte delle Grazie (the most | rank among the picturesque relics of Florence’s 
ancient public structure of Florence extant, her} Medieval life. In every direction are new 
octagonal Baptistery alone excepted, the date of | lines of building in progress, new houses, worthy 
this bridge being 1237), with the curious little | of first-class character, starting up, especially in | 
mansions pendant at each side of its heavy | the quarters marked by pretentions and prefer- | 
piers; to our right, beyond the Arno, Baccio| ences of fashion, nearest the limits of the Lung’ 
d’Agnolo’s tower and Brunelleschi’s cupola of | Arno quays towards the Cascine, and around the | 
the §. Spirito Church; to our left, the far! largest piazza, builf“under grand-ducal govern- | 
more majestic dome of the cathedral, and/ ment, first called after the last reigning grand | 
Giotto’s glorious Campanile glistening in the| duchess, “ Maria Antonia,’ but now, with | 
sun, as if its marble had been chiselled but | nobler meaning, “ dell’ Independenza.” And in | 
yesterday; the aérial, but solid and massive| the style of the domestic architecture, whose 
tower of the palace, now more appropriately | claims are daily becoming more conspicuous, we 
styled “of the Signoria,” instead of by its| are glad to observe that, even if designs be 
former vulgar name, “the old palace,’—above, open to criticism, no uniformity is aimed at, no 
crowning the cypress-shaded hill that overlooks | long fronts of showy structure present the per- 


each mansion stands distinct, while in several 
(the best) examples is a laudable intention to 
imitate the good points of those grand old resi- 
dences that so dignify this city’s streets,—the 
ground-floor story of Tuscan stonework, with its 
rough surfaces and distinctly-marked joinings, 
the round-arched windows and doorways, the 
string courses or cornices dividing upper stories, 
the flat pilasters between windows, and some- 
times interstices adorned by statuary in niches, 
or shields sculptured with the armorial de- 





chief public buildings, and confer with the/| 


a brilliant desti-| result in the appropriation of the Signoria, 





the impressive scene eastward, the Medisval | petual repetition of a single builder's idea; but 


vices of the republic and her various guilds or 
political parties. Besides the works for creat- 
ing of the new, we have to commend others 
for the demolishing of the old, the 
of unsightly and inconvenient buildings, accom- 
plished in sundry late instances; and in one 
example now before us, the labours, slowly 
indeed advancing, for the destruction of the 
Corsi Palace, once the residence of the nuncio ;— 
a great heavy incumbrance, impeding the transit 
between the St. Trinita piazza and the renovated 
streets that lead to that of the Cathedral. Where 
these demolitions have been fatal to any struc- 
ture of historic note, civic patriotism has not 
suffered the site to be forgotten, the memorial 
slab being invariably erected with the epigraph 
that tells where it may be recognised; as the 
records in the crowded Via Calzaioli of the once 
very prominent Medizval tower and loggia of 
the Adimari family, taken down about twenty 
years ago for the widening of that great 
thoroughfare, now a chief centre of traffic and 
business; and another such record of the Buon- 
delmonti palace, burnt down, in a burst of 
popular hatred against that family, in 1378, a 
portico alone being left of their residence, until 
this was finally removed, and a substantial 
modern house raised on its site (Borgo Santi 
Apostoli) in 1840. That appropriate and judi- 
cious method of honouring the illustrious dead 
by inscribed tablets to tell us where they lived, 
which supplies one interesting feature in Flo- 
rence’s streets, has of late been exemplified in 
several instances ; and we are thus reminded of 
departed genius before the house of the dramatic 
poct, Niccolini (deceased 1862); before that 
where the historic painter, Sabatelli, saw the 
light (who died at Milan, 1850); most affect- 
ingly, for gratification to all English eyes, by 
the epigraph dictated with such appreciative 
feeling on that “ Casa Guidi” made classic by the 
pages of our great poetess, Mrs. Browning; and 
by, we believe, the last-erected tablet, in the 
Via Porta Rossa, to the memory of the goldsmith 
and chaser, Bernardo Cennini, much esteemed 
among artists of the fifteenth century, who 
assisted Lorenzo Ghiberti in the workmanship 
bronze portals for the 


removal 


of his magnificent 
baptistery. 

The various Medieval restorations accom- 
plished here within late years have been noticed 
in our pages. Generally speaking, intelligence 
and liberality have manifested themselves in all 
such undertakings carried out by Tuscan autho- 
rities. At S. Miniato, where the architectural 
restorations are now finished, other works are in 
progress for raising a quadrangle of sepulchral 
deposits, with round arches, to occupy an ample 
terrace, at a somewhat lower level than the 
esplanade before that church’s front ; and when 
the solemnities of All Souls’ Day last attracted 
throngs to that fine old basilica, five designs 
were exhibited in the sacristy for these places 
of sepulture, all with the leading features of the 
round arch, and alternate courses of black and 
white marble, conformably with the incrustations 
of the church. Another work, truly for restora- 
tion, is now advancing to completion, at the 
Orphan Asylum, on the piazza of the baptistery, 
known by the old name Bigallo, built about 
1248, and, as supposed, after the designs of 
Niccolo Pisano, originally appropriated for the 
offices and oratory of the well-known Misericordia 
Company (devoted to duties of charity, and espe- 
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cially to the burial of the dead). This small 
but beautiful edifice had an open loggia, with 
arcades, carried along two fronts, built up, with 
the worst taste, in 1697, so as to deprive the 
exterior of its olden character—presently, how- 
ever, to be reproduced by the reopening of those 
archways, without any alteration to the antique 
features still conspicuous and beautiful on its 
time-worn surfaces, its front towards the bap- 
tistery being adorned with statuettes of the 
Madonna and Child, and two attendant saints, 
under Gothic canopies; also with some curious 
frescoes (now almost effaced) of miracles in the 
life of St. Peter Martyr, the Dominican mis- | 
sionary and inquisitor ; its arcades with twisted | 
pilasters, elaborately chiselled into decorative 
forms, and the archivolis surrounded by reliefs 
of apostles or other sacred subjects, as busts 
within guatrefoils. The round arches of this | 
building entitle it to be considered the carliest 
Florentine example of a return to the Classic,— | 
an anticipative Renaissance, indeed, in anta- | 
gonism to the long-dominant influences of the | 
Italian Gothic. Under its reopened portico is 
to be appropriately placed a statue of Giotto, no 
doubt so as to represent the great artist in 
imagined contemplation of his own splendid 
creation, the campanile towards which the angle | 
between the two fronts of the Bigallo is turned, 
as a like idea is presented in the statues 
of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, on the piazza 
before the Duomo, both gazing with upward | 
glances on that majestic temple, their joint | 
creation. | 

We should notice also the judicious restora- 
tions, just complete, after long labours, of the 
fine old battlemented palace, between the Lung’ 
Arno and Piazza 8. Trinita, now known as the 
Ferroni, but formerly the Spini residence, built 
by the same Arnolfo, about the end of the thir- | 
teenth century, but much altered by inappro- 
priate new features in the last century; now 
brought back to a style more accordant with the 
original, the windows arched, and the heavily 
overhanging machicolations repaired in their 
feudal character, as first fashioned by that great 
architect. 

We learn that the municipality intends to raise 
forty million franes for the proposed enlargement 
of this city, and that its circuit will not only be 
made to extend northwards towards Fiesole, but | 
also southward, so far as to comprise the once 
grand-ducal villa, Poggio Imperiale, with the 
now garden-clothed height on which it stands, 
reached by a long avenue of cypresses. The 
appropriation of the 8. Firenze convent is, as we 
have heard since writing the above, abandoned 
for economic reasons ; but other convents will be 
required to cede portions of their ample build- 
ings to Government uses. Hitherto monastic 
property throughout Tuscany has been left un- 
touched, exempt from the law rigorously applied 
in almost all other provinces of the Italian | 
kingdom ; and this indulgence, we believe, is out 
of regar( for the more friendly feeling towards 
such institutions that prevails, at least in this, 
country’s rural districts. 








VALENTINE ART. 


A NEW custom is gaining ground with us, that 
has made a large call upon artistic ingenuity of 
a particuiar kind. All at once it has become 
pretty general to send Christmas and New Year 
cards from friend to friend. These represent the 
season, pictorially, with little snow scenes of 
whitened villages and bare trees; four cross- 
roads, with finger-posts crusted with rime and 
inscribed with pleasant words of good wishing, | 
and coaches laden with school-boys and Christ- 
mas hampers coming into view; robin red- | 
breasts perched on stiles and palings, or hopping 
before latticed windows seeking wistfully for 
erumbs; with frosted landscape in garlands of 
red-berried holly. One idea only is expressed in 


|in a region almost restricted to the area of the 


|rings in their beaks, &c. 


composed principally of cooks, housemaids, 
policemen, and butcher-boys; and, when not 
slipped under the front door in country places, 


twopenny post: they have had to work their 
way up from Seven Dials to the West-end. The 
compliments of the season bloomed at the West- 
end, and are as yet unclaimed by Seven Dials. 

If anything should be more artistic, or exhibit 
greater exaltation of fancy, than another, it is a 
valentine, the gift of youth to beauty, or of the 
fair to the brave and kind. With photography, 
chromo-lithography, and skilled pencil, such as 
those which our best illustrated serials display, 
it is a marvel that the large demand for these 
articles of annual sale has not called forth a 
supply of a better quality into the market. 
Those now manufactured are the laughing-stock 
of the witty, the foolish, and the wise alike, 
either for their absurdity, their tawdriness, or 
their vulgarity. 

We have said that the valentine enjoys a 
rapidly-increasing consumption. The very term 
is amodern adaptation. The word “valentine” 
of old meant a sweetheart chosen by lot on 
Valentine’s Eve. Brand, in his “ Popular Anti- 
quities,”’ mentions that he has found unquestion- | 
able authority evincing that the custom of | 
choosing valentines was a sport practised in the | 
houses of the gentry in England as early as the | 
year 1476; and his painstaking editor, Sir Henry | 
Ellis, cites Chaucer, the Paston Letters, John | 
Lydgate, the Monk of Bury, in corroboration of | 
this statement. But in course of time the draw- | 
ing of lots was discontinued, although chance | 

ras still relied upon as the arbitrator of destiny 

in the matter; and it became customary to con- | 
sider the first person seen on the morning of the 
eventful day as a valentine. Grose explains a_ 
valentine to mean the first woman seen by a 
man, or man seen by a woman, on the 14th of 
February. In the dictionary compiled by the 
nephew of Milton, Edward Phillips, the word 
“valentine” is defined as follows :—‘“ A certain 
Roman bishop, whose festival is kept Feb. 14th. 
Whence, among the Papists, those saints that 
are chosen as patrons for the year ensuing are 
called Valentines; and in England the custom 
of choosing valentines, or special loving friends 





‘among young men and maidens, on that day; 


about which time the birds choose their mates, 
and begin to couple.” Johnson, 1805, defines 
the word as a sweetheart chosen on Valentine’s 
Day. Nuttal’s edition of Webster, 1861, how- 
ever, gives the present acceptation of the term, 
“A love-letter sent on St. Valentine’s Day.” 
When we now speak of a valentine, we mean the 
love-letter last mentioned ; but when we write of 
one in these letters, we doubtless mean as 
Chaucer, poet and clerk of the works, meant 
when he wrote,— 
** On St. Valentine’s day, 

Ry my stetute and through my governaunce, 

Ye doe chese your mates, and after flie away 

With hem as f steko you with pleasaunce.” 


We have seen printed valentines fifty years 
old. They consisted only of long and somewhat 
tedious verses, surrounded by a printer’s orna- 
mental border in black ink, and looked very 


| much like a handbill relating to the undertaking 


business. These staid productions heralded in | 
the well-whiskered gentlemen in blue coats 
making love to ladies in flowery bowers, who 
for many years, in various phases, served as! 
headings to verses as tedious as those less attrac- 
tively embellished. After these came different 
combinations of loving couples in bright rai- 
ment,—frequently with arrows stuck in their 
breasts like modern martyrs,—with an increas- | 
ing number of accessories, such as hearts strung | 
together or detached, in flames or au naturel ; | 
Cupids blind-folded or looking on; Hymen’s | 
altars with or without a material sacrifice upon | 
them; darts, torches, doves bringing notelets or, 
As valentines were | 
approved in wider circles a more expensive kind | 


pressed embossing to represent lace-work; or of 
rice paper tablets, painted like transparencies. 
Little tufts of moss, with sugar-plums gummed 
on to them, to look like birds’ nests with eggs in 
them, formed another feature of this stage: they 
typified the delightful, peaceful home to which 
the lover invited his chosen mate. The leaves 
of artificial flowers next found their way into 
the composition, then the flowrets themselves. 
And now we have arrived at a semi-theatrical, 
semi-peepshow-like mixture of gold and silver 
paper, satin, gauze, artificial flowers, rhyme, 
colour, fancy stationery, and bad art. If we 
have added to the diversity of the materials, we 
have deducted from the size of these annuals ; 
for formerly they were as large as a letter: they 
are now of the dimensions of a note. 

There is a branch of valentine-art distinct 
from this. Besides affording a vehicle for those 
who wish to express real preference, valentines 
are frequently. made use of to convey scorn and 
rejection, Those manufactured to meet this de- 
mand are of a cheap kind, probably from a con- 
clusion matured in the manufacturing mind that 
non-admirers are not likely to spend much 
money over the objects of their fancied or real 
distaste; but they are very numerous. It must 
have been an ingenious person, by-the-bye, who 
hit upon the idea of making a large old umbrella 
a medium for the display of this class of valen- 
tine in the street, the kind of person invaluable 
at need, thrifty, clever at adaptations and make- 
shifts, and full of moral courage. We are fami- 
liar enough with the sight now, but it must have 
appeared like the proceeding of a lunatic when 
the originator of this idea inverted his umbrella 
upon the curbstone, lined it with valentines, and 
took his stand by it awaiting purchasers. There 
is a little crowd, now dissolving, now concreting, 
nearly all day long round these portable galleries, 
and even of a wet Saturday night; but the 
sharpest of the spectators would be puzzled to 
see any connexion between the coarse caricatures 
of human weaknesses and individual peculiarities, 
and the pious, charitable Bishop Valentine, or 
with the ancient custom identified with his 
name. Enormous headed and little bodied mon- 
sters, both male and female, goggle-eyed, bandy- 
legged, crooked, painfully attenuated, or bul- 
bously stout representatives of different trades, 
coarsely printed and danbed with cheap colour, 
Prussian blue, gamboge and lake, are catered to 
suit the taste of people who wish to discompose 
the feelings of their acquaintances. There is not 
a particle of wit in any one of these so-called 
valentines ; nothing more redeeming than buf- 
foonery and abuse. The last season or two saw 
the introduction of the materials of clothing into 
them, and a reduction in their size. Away with 
them altogether! 

The returns of the post-office show that there 
is an increase of letters on and about Valentine’s 
day involving the use of several thousands of 
pounds worth of postage stamps. As there 
would be but few valentines that cost less than 
the stamp, we can make a rough guess at the 
large sums spent annually in their purchase. 
Taking this into consideration, it is clear that 
the production of artistic elegancies could not 
fail to be a profitable undertaking in. every 
sense. It may be asked what sort of treatment 
we would suggest for these pictorial trifles ; and 
we might reply, in an essay on ornament, in- 
quiring whether the first step was a dot or a 
notch, and who made it. Was it some ancient 
warrior hitting upon a device by which to dis- 
tinguish his bow or arrows from other braves 
who hunted in the same grand old forests, or 
was it the effort of some maiden in the dim, dim 
past to identify the coarse clay vessel in which 
she carried water to the huts of her people from 
those of other maidens engaged in the same 
office? If the first artist was a man, is it not 
likely that the first ornament consisted of 
notches ; if a female, was it not, probably, a dot 
or puncture by some needle-like implement ? 


. +lat 7? . 2 : . } 5 . ° | nn ie ° . 
them all,—that winter has come with its social | was introduced, consisting of two layers of paper, | But it is by no means our intention to do more 


responsibilities; but it is pleasing to note the | 
various modes in which 
* compliments of the season” can be artistically 
rendered. We have another custom, not quite | 
so new, that has met with a different treatment 

at ourhands. The Christmas and New Yearcard | 
is the birth of a “ fancy free” social life after the | 
introduction of a penny postage ; the valentine, | 
to which we would allude, has had to etd 
its way into favour from the early part of the | 
century, when a letter from London to the coast 

cost eightpence, and to the north a shilling. 

With the dead-weight in the shape of postage | 
the valentine languished for years in a sphere | 


} 
j 


i laden with devices, and bordered with hot- 


both printed and coloured by hand. The top- | 
was cat into a kind of paper netting, like a fly- 
cage, and the central part of it was capable of | 
being lifted up by a piece of cotton or silk at- 
tached to it for the purpose, when it disclosed a 
pair of lovers on the lower sheet enwreathed in 
festoons of smoke and flames from Hymen’s 
altar, the latter either delineated or understood 
according to the price. A valentine of this class 
costs from eighteenpence to half-a-crown. It was 
superseded about twenty years ago by the inno- 
vation of ovals or other insertions of white satin, 





than suggest to those whom it may concern, that 


a mere message of | most sheet, generally figured with a nosegay, | there is an article of large sale falling into the 


hands of young people, year after year, in 
which there is scope for the display and remu- 
neration of decorative skill, pictorial fancy, and 
genuine thought. The poets stand in favourable 
contrast to artists in this department. The 
words of some valentines, written by able pens 
and “ready writers” to their Dorindas, Maries, 
Annas, and also to their wives,—may their 
shadows never be less,—are as graceful as diction 
can make them. 

We might have reserved our remarks till 
Valentine’s Day was close at hand; but as we 
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write for a practical purpose, we prefer to attend 
to the lock of the stable while the steed is safe 
in hand. There is ample time for this seed of 
warning to bear fruit before the coming spring. 
If we are to have valentines at all, do let them 
be artistical. 








GREAT GRIMSBY DOCKS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar the meeting, 29th ult., Mr. J. R. M‘Clean, | 
president, in the chair, the paper read was | 
‘** Description of the Great Grimsby (Royal) | 
Docks ; with a detailed Account of the Enclosed | 
Land, Entrance Locks, Dock Walls, &c., by Mr. | 
E. H. Clark. 

The author stated that the old dock, formed 
from a natural creek, measuring in extent about | 
19 acres, was comparatively useless, by its shal- 
lowness, and by the narrowness of the entrance 
chanuel. When the means of carrying out an 
extensive water commerce at the port of Grimsby 
were contemplated, the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company, who had | 
become the proprietors of the old haven and | 
dock, presented an extensive project to Parlia- | 
ment, designed by the late Mr. J. M. Rendel, | 
which was sanctioned in the year 1845, and had 
since been completed. It comprised the forma- | 
tion ofan entirely new dock, the entrances of 
which lay beyond the limits of low water, the 
new works being advanced into the River 
Humber, for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, and embracing an enclosure of 138 acres! 
of land reclaimed from the river. The works of 
this enclosure were commenced in the spring of 
1846. They comprehended the construction of 
wharfs, embankments, and a coffer-dam, together 
nearly 1} mile in length. The coffer-dam was 
remarkable for its magnitude, exposed position, | 
and independent stability. Considerable diffi- | 
culties were encountered in several places in | 
obtaining a firm foundation for the wharfs and | 
embankments ; but these were successfully over- | 
come through the exertions of the late Mr. Adam 
Smith, the resident engineer, principally by | 
loading the soft ground with chalk stone. The | 
enclosure was completed by the end of the year 
1848, when the interior works were commenced. | 
These comprised the construction of a dock of | 
25 acres, with a depth of 6 ft. at low water, and | 
of 25 ft. 6 in. at high water, ordinary spring | 
tides ; of two entrance locks to the dock, the | 
larger one being 300 ft. in length between the | 
pen-gates, and 70 ft. in width, and the smaller | 
one 200 ft. in length by 45 ft. in width ; and of | 
a tidal basin of 13 acres, enclosed by timber | 
piers, with an entrance 260 ft. in width. There | 
were also extensive timber-ponds, a graving-dock | 
with a width of entrance of 70 feet, and on the | 
quays, which were 3,600 ft. in length, transit | 
sheds and bonding warehouses, granaries and 
cotton-sheds, cattle-pens and coal-spouts, with a 
railway passenger station, and branch railways 
through the warehouses, besides a small dock, 
for fishing craft, 6 acres in extent, and having 
an entrance 20 ft. in width, with the usual | 
appurtenances connected with that trade. 

‘The contractors for the coffer-dam were Messrs. 
Linn, of Liverpool; and for the dock works, 
Messrs. Hutchings, Brown, & Wright. 

The coffer-dam* was 1,500 ft. in length, and 
consisted of two circular ares, with a straight 
return on the west side, the versed sine of the 
curved portion being one-fifth of the span. It 
was situate where the average velocity of the 
tide in the River Humber was five miles per 
hour, and the rise of tide was 25 ft. There were 
three parallel rows of whole timber sheet piles, 
of Memel fir, averaging 60 ft., 47 ft., and 37 ft. 
in length respectively. The piles were driven 
in bays of 10 ft., and there was a space of 7 ft. 
between the outer and the middle rows, and of 
6 ft. between the middle and the inner rows. 
Clay puddle was filled in between the rows. The | 
tie-bolts connecting the rows of piles were 
arranged so as to break joint, to prevent a run | 
of water directly through the dam. The chief) 
novelty was, however, in the counterforts, or 
supports, placed at intervals of 25 ft. along the 
whole length of the dam, and extending for 
18 ft. in depth, so as virtually to give the coffer- 
dam a base of 32 ft. in width. The counterforts 
were composed of whole timber sheet piles, and 
were firmly attached to the dam, by wales and 
struts. The total quantity of timber used in 











* A ‘ Description of the Coffer-dam at Great Grimsby,” 
by C. Neate, is given in the Minutes of Proceedings, Inst. 
C.E., vol. ix., p. 1. 





| latter about 12s. per cubic yard. 


the dam amounted to 709,000 cubic feet, and its | rollers, one on each side of the gate, but both to 
construction occupied two years and a half. travel on the same path. The inner one was 
The wharf extended from the old dock en- | necessarily of smaller diameter than the outside 
trance to the west end of the coffer-dam, a length | one, and a cast-iron box was provided for the 
of 2,431 ft., and from the east end of the coffer- | inside roller to fall into when the gates were 
dam eastward for a length of 1,208 ft., where it | closed. There was a false door at the back of 
was joined by an embankment 1,800 ft. in length. | this box, and when any hard substance was 
The wharf was constructed of a single row of | forced against this door, a bar at the back was 
whole timber sheet piles, with a dry rubble wall | broken. Daring the twelve years these roliers 
of chalk stone at the back, in the centre of which | had been in use, these bars had only required to 
there was a puddle wall. | be replaced about twelve times in the three pairs 
The embankment was composed of the stiff|of gates. The gudgeon on which the heel-posts 
clay thrown up from the foreshore, and was faced | of the gates revolved was of solid cast-iron, 
with chalk stone on the seaward side, which had | and the cup which fitted into the horn of the 
a slope of 5 to 1, while on the inland side the | heel-post was of the same material, but in the 
slope was 2 to 1. top of the cup there was a piece of brass of a 
The two entrance locks were separated by a | converse shape. The pointing cills of the gates 
pier of masonry 70 ft. in width. Each lock was | were straight, and corresponded with the bottem 
provided with two pairs of pen-gates and one | bars of the gates. They were protected by cast- 
pair of flood-gates. The ground over the whole iron face-plates, jointed and planed so as to form 
area of the locks, centre pier, and wing walls, | a perfectly water-tight joint. The cost of a pair 
was excavated to a depth of 8 ft. below the cill | of gates for the larger lock, 70 ft. wide, was 
of the larger lock, and bearing piles were driven | 2,3001., exclusive of the machinery for working 
in rows, 5 ft. apart from centre to centre, and in|them. This was the first instance of the appli- 
some places 4 ft. apart from centre to centre,|cation of Sir W. G. Armstrong’s hydraulic 
over this area. A pile was considered to be | machinery for opening and closing lock-gates, 
sufficiently driven when it did not move more | and its cost for the six paizs of gates in both 
than a quarter of an inch with a blow of a ram | locks was about 4,000l., including foundations 
weighing 1 ton, and falling through 12 feet.|and cast-iron pits for the chains to work im. 
The heads of the piles were then cut to a uniform |Two men only were required to work the 
level, the ground was removed to a depth of 2 ft. | gates of both locks, which could be opened in 
below this level, and this space was filled up | two minutes and a half; and the machinery, 
with concrete. Whole timbers, so connected as | which had now veen im use for ten years, had 
to form continuous ties across the locks and | required very few repairs, and had answered 
centre pier, were then laid transversely, in admirably. 
parallel rows, on the bearing piles. Other simi-| The piers forming the boundaries of the tida! 
lar timbers were laid at right angles to the trans- basin were of open timberwork, constructed in 
verse bearers, concrete being filled into the upper | bays of piles in clusters, each bay being 25 it. 
surface of these longitudinal bearers, which were | apart. The whole of the timber had been tho- 
then covered with planking, to serve as a bed for | roughly creosoted, at the rate of 45 gallons of 
the masonry. Upwards of 254,000 cubic feet of | oil per load of timber. The channel from the 
timber, in addition to the sheet piles, were thus | mouth of the basin to the entrance locks aver- 
employed. | aged 260 ft. in width, and was kept to the level 
The masonry of the pointing cells, gate-tables, | of the lock cills by frequent scouring, and by 
inverts, aprons, platforms, square quoins, and | occasional dredging. Immediately outside the 
culverts, was of Bramley Fall stone; the hollow | tidal piers the channel was 3 ft. below the level 
quoins were of stone from the Calverley Wood | of the larger lock cills, and the scour of the tides 
quarries ; while the backing to the walls was of | past the pier-heads had gradually deepened the 
chalk stone, hammer dressed, laid in regular | channel since the construction of the dock works 
courses, and well bonded with the ashlar. The from 3 ft. to 4 ft. In addition to the means 
inverts and platforms for the gates were wholly | provided for sluicing the silty deposit from the 
of stone ; the cills were straight, and the joints | channel of the tidal basin, the back water from 
of the masonry radiated horizontally and verti- | the country, which originally flowed into the old 
cally, corresponding to the radius of the inverts. | dock channel, was now diverted into the tidal 
There were three main culverts, one in the cen- | basin. 
tre pier and one in each wall of the larger and| A graving-dock had been constructed since 
smaller locks, communicating with the dock, | the opening of the new docks, with a width of 
with branches and outlets to these culverts, for | entrance of 70 ft., the cill being laid at the level 
filling and emptying the locks, for scouring the of 6 ft. above the cill of the larger lock, giving 
entrance channel, and for clearing the gate an average depth of water of 19 ft. Gin. The 
tables. length of the dock for keel was 350 ft, the 


From the treacherous nature of the ground on | width of the floor was 52 ft., and at the level of 


the site of the proposed dock walls, and from the the coping 96 ft., tapering to 84 ft. at the ends. 
necessity of obtaining good foundations for the The area of the dock was surrounded by a row 
granaries and transit sheds, Mr. Rendel decided of Meme! fir sheet piles ; and rows of piles were 
to form the walls of piers, varying from 40 ft. to | driven in the centre line of the dock, to support 
80 ft. in length, and generally about 6 ft. thick, the weight of the ships when blocked. The 
built of chalk rubble masonry, faced with ashlar, ground within this area was removed to the 


| the space between the piers being arched over depth of 6 ft., and was replaced by concrete. 


with brickwork. The backing of the walls con- The inverts and gate tables were of Bramley 
sisted of a slope from the back part of the arch | Fall stone, and the joints were radiated both 
to the dock bottom, with a batter of 2} to 1, com- | vertically and horizontally. The floor was curved, 
posed of puddled clay, faced with rough chalk instead of concave or flat, as was the usual plan ; 
stone. thus giving greater space for the workmen, and 

Blue lias lime, from Lyme Regis, was used in allowing of better ventilation round the sides of 
the preparation of the mortar. It cost,delivered the vessel. The sides of the dock were in nine 
at Grimsby, 10s. 6d. per ton. The mortar was steps, each step being 3 ft. in height, with a 
of two kinds; the proportions of that employed width of 3 ft. The graving dock was supplied 
for pointing and facework were, ten parts of with water direct from the Royal dock, and was 
slacked lime, eight parts of sereened sand, one drained to the level of low water into the tide- 
part of forge ashes, and one part of pozzuolana. way; but as the floor of the dock was 3 ft. below 


|The other, used chiefly for the backing of walls the level of low water of ordinary spring tides, 


and buildings, was composed of sixteen parts of a depth of water of from 3 ft. to 4 ft. had to be 
slaked lime, twenty parts of screened sand, three removed by pumping. This was effected by a 
parts of forge ashes, and one part of pozzuolana. | centrifugal pump, supplied by Messrs. Simpson, 
The cost of the former was about 16s., and of the | fixed in a well adjoining the dock; and its cost 
| complete, including pipes and erection, was 4131. 

The gates were of timber, chiefly of oak from | These pamps were deemed to be very suitable 
the Black Forest, but teak and mahogany had | for the drainage of graving docks, as they were 
been used. They were regular trussed girders, | not liable to become choked, like valve pumps, 
each pair of bars being trussed by wrought-iron | from the chips and rubbish which found their 
straining-rods. Each leaf of the gates for the | way into the well. The gates were of oak tim- 
70-ft. locks weighed about 75 tons; and when ber, and were similar to those of the locks, 70 ft. 
completed, in 1850, they were considered to be wide. They were, however, worked by power- 
the largest timber lock-gates ever made. It | ful double-purchase crabs, instead of by hydran- 
having been found on trial, when the large gates | lic machinery, as being 80 seldom used in com- 
were being erected, that the ordinary roller, | parison with lock-gates, it was considered that 
fixed on the outside, was out of the vertical this plan would be less expensive. The total 
plane passing through the centre of gravity of | cost of the graving dock, including the engine- 
the gate, causing the gate when moved to twist | house and well, but not the engine and pumps, 
considerably, it was determined to have two/ was 32,000/. It was designed by Mr. Adam 
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Smith, and was constructed, under the superin- 
tendence of the author, by Mr. J. Taylor. 

Two lines of railway, laid on a timber staging, 
ran into the dock, having coal spouts at their 
extremities. These spouts, or wrought-iron 
shoots, were fitted with hinged joints, and were 
capable of being raised or lowered, by winches, 
to the height of the deck of the vessel. There 
were doors in the bottoms of the coal waggons, 
and breakage of the coal was in a great measure 
prevented, by a door being fixed inside the 
spouts, hinged to one of its sides, and connected 
by a chain with a winch above, by which the | 
rate of the coals entering the vessel was entirely | 
under control. The waggons, when emptied, 
descended by their own gravity down the return | 
line. About 400 tons of coal per day could be | 
loaded at each spout. 

A tower, having a total height of 300 ft. was | 
erected, and in this, at a height of 200 ft, a/ 
wrought-iron tank was fixed, capuble of holding 
33,000 gallons, for the purpose of serving as an 
accumulator of water pressure, for working the 
machinery of the lock-gates and cranes, and of 
supplying fresh water to the shipping. The water | 
was forced into the tank by two pumps, each 
10 in. in diameter, worked by a duplicate hori- 
zontal engine of 25-horse power. The engines, 
pumps, pipes, and machinery, were supplied by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong. 








THE SKETCHES AND STUDIES OF THE. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER. 
COLOURS. 


THE third Winter Exhibition of Sketches and 
Studies by the members of this Society now 
exhibiting at their Gallery in Pall-mall East is 
as attractive— to appearances that include 
admiration for most of its component items 
and the avidity with which everything buyable 
is at once bought—as usual; and as instructive, 
when such instruction is necessary, in the exem- 
plary patience and painstaking evinced by those 
who, having the means at their fingers’ ends of 
expressing a life-long intimacy with such phases 
of nature as they may wish to illustrate, still most 
humbly devote themselves to the closest observa- 
tion and imitation of them, year by year. 

But in these times a great number of our 
best landscape productions are strictly and con- 
fessedly studies unalloyed by any such dross as 
the imagination, or that poetical adaptative 
element which formerly established an individu- 
ality of style in treating similar objects, and 
invested them with an autographic, dissimilar yet 
equal, value now unknown, except where the 
elders of the profession afford instances that 
provoke the remark by the unapproachable 
position they retain, and where a very few of 
the younger show any signs or promise of pos- | 
sessing it. 

Photography has been a wizard, who, dis- 
closing such views and representations as defy | 
denial, though working with a negative, has_ 
been too widely accepted as the all-in-all friend 
of the artist,—as one in whom he has but to con- 
fide positively and be successful; but if the! 
conjuror happen to burst upon them one day in his | 
own and true colours, they will find their ocen- | 
pation gone, and their reflections fixed by a new | 
process not fugitive enough this time, involving | 
as it would a new theory and a new practice. 

However, the present collection of works, | 
whether sketches, studies, or finished pictures, | 
offers inducements to the most fastidious, whose | 
tastes make them frequenters of art exhibitions, 
and whose appreciation of old acquaintances is 
enduring enough to withstand any craving for | 
novelty; and there are some good things of 
which some never tire, let the adage say what it 
will to the contrary. Still, allowing that it does 
partially apply, and considering the little signifi- 
cance that can be attached to any attempted 
distinction, or, at least, sufficiently achieved 
distinction, between the two presentations of the 
year, it might be suggested, that on such occa- 
sions as these the members could well afford to 
share, and might offer opportunities to others 
not of the Society to contribute works; or 
better still, offer prizes to graduates in their art, | 
if only bronze medals, since acknowledgment | 
by them would be honour enough for many who, 
it may be supposed, would avail themselves of a | 
liberality that would benefit the profession, and | 
help to augment their own strength presently. 

Of course, it would be unreasonable to expect 
that from such adventitious aid anything more 





than variety and freshness could accrue; but! serious disadvantage at last, 





how valuable that would be where the repetition 
of the one unvarying bill of fare promises 
satiety, even to the greediest at the feast, how- 
ever appetible and delicious it might once have 
been, and where the stereotyped emanations 
season after season render it impossible to make 
other than the stereotyped remarks upon them, 
and make it seem an absurdity to expatiate 
again and again upon merits that are no longer 
questionable. 

What can be said that has not often been said 
before of the life-like impersonations, whether 
cavalier or rustic, that Mr. Frederick Tayler de- 
lights in portraying, with the purest and most 


COLD SLAKED LIME. 
BEATEN FLOORS. 


Wirn reference to the communication signed 
J. C., in the Builder, p. 868, as to the use in this 
country of lime that has long been slaked, it 
would be a service to the readers of the Builder 
to indicate the localities in this country where 
this process has been adopted, and the geologi- 
cal position and chemical composition of the 
limestone employed. It is stated that in 
Dorsetshire this mode of preparation is now 
made use of; but all information on the subject 
will be of value in proportion to its precision. 


| qualities, and find in it such means of express- 


rated flowers and shrubbery, through the gate of annoyance is permanent. 
| which a postman is delivering a letter to a maid- | able, if of a mechanical turn of mind, to esti- 


The lime referred to as used in Southern Italy 
is not of a hydraulic nature. The country is 
for the most part deficient in good sand; and a 
pure silicious grit would no doubt be preferable 
ing so perfectly any desired result,—or of the | to the substitutes employed. 
consummate ease with which he can foreshorten| There is, however, one voleanic production of 
horses, seat his riders, and indicate heathery | great value to the builder, that which is known 
hills, open daylight, and air? or of Mr. Gilbert’s by the name of “ lapilli.” This material occurs 
picturesque adaptations of a dexterity and talent | in thin veins in the tufa or superincumbent soil ; 
quite his own ? or of Mr. Carl Haag’s Eastern | it is of a pure white colour, has the gritty feel- 
heads (197), ‘‘ Abyssinian” or (188) “‘ Bedawee,” | ing of coke, and yields a ringing metallic sound 
and his love for gorgeous colour, as may be seen | when struck. It would, no doubt, make very 
in (212) “ Un Procuratore di 8. Marco, Venice,” | excellent mortar ; but it is of too much value to 
tending to exaggeration in his otherwise admi- be thus used, as it is set apart for the construc- 
rable architectural drawing (91), “Study at tion of the beaten floors or roofs common in South- 
Genazzam, Sabine Hills ?” ern Italy. 

It is just as impossible to find fresh words of To form these floors a mixture is made of 
laudation for Mr. Dodgson’s studies at Knole, or lime and “ lapilli,’ of the consistence of very 
for his exquisite scene (190) “ At Sonning, on fine concrete. A palm (10 in.) ora palm and a 
the Thames,” so suggestive of hot sunshine, the half of this concrete is carefully spread over the 
hum of insects, and the tinkle of distant sheep- levelled surface which it is to cover, and about a 
bells; or for Mr. E. Duncan’s faithful and beautiful dozen men, or more if the floor is large, then 
combinations of earth and sea, and ships in all commence a continuous operation of a nature 
kinds of weather, as to set in new eulogy Mr. | that would be considered an intolerable nuisance 
Birket Foster’s little gems of a natural worth, in any English town. Each of these men is fur- 
indigenous as well as imparted, if they needed nished with a low chair, usually rush-bottomed, 
it, for he has the rare gift of judicious selection, and with a wooden beater, some 2 ft. long, 
or the rarer acquirement of alchemy. (107) and 3 in. or 4 in. square. Sitting in a line, 
“Saved, the Sketch for the Drawing exhi- these men keep up a constant hammering at 
bited in the Gallery, 1861,’ by Mr. F. W. Top- the floor, which they carry on for a fortnight 
ham, leads to fresh embarrassment; it is too at least, the work being covered with straw 
good, and seen too soon after its more matured| when they leave off for the night, and an 
double, not to assist materially in confusing the |inch or so of fresh material being laid on 
occasions of their exhibition. Mr. Burton’s (22) | from time to time. The men do not work their 
“ Study in Chalk,” from a fine model, is superla- | beaters as paviors in England use their ram- 
tively executed, and, like all he does, marked mers, but bring them down with a hard slap on 
by a refinement that in no way interferes with | the broad side, stooping forward in their low 
the most conscientious representation of what | chairs so as to sit much as a gorilla does on a 
he sees, as the interior of a very primitive |tree. The din is most deafening, and can be 
“Church near Rothenburg” (98) will bear wit- | heard at a great distance; and few things can 
ness to. Although Mr. E. Lundgren has more be more appalling to the invalid than to see a 
important testimony of sound abilities in some | row of rush-bottomed chairs make their appear- 
well-finished and powerfully-coloured produc- ance on a neighbouring roof, or to be awakened 
tions, we like nothing the less his clever sketches | at four o’clock on a keen May morning by the 
of children in (94) “ Arab School;” and Mr. F. | sound of a tapping at first delusively gentle, but 
Walker quite keeps pace with the expectations | which will turn each nerve of the system into a 
formed of him, that he will prove a great acqui- | medium of torture before the late hour at night 
sition to the ranks he has just fallen in with. when the beaters are allowed a brief repose. 

His “ Study of a Garden” (401), with its elabo-| The sufferer becomes soon aware that the 
Next he becomes 


forcible appliance of the medium possible; for who 
is there that can so strictly educe the legitimate 
resources of water-colour in all its luminous 





servant,—for designative incident, is wrought mate the increasing solidity and hardness of the 
with marvellous care and effect, and with his | floor by the increasing sharpness of the rever- 
“ Sketch for Subject, from Denis Duval” (420), | berations. Brief lulls in the work, or sudden 


| where the hero is having his hair dressed by his | softening of the sound of the blows, will from 


mother, betoken power and accomplishments of , time to time inform him of the application of a 
very high order. new bed of concrete, or of the use of the water- 

Mr. E. B. Jones must be seen in colour to| pot over the surface already formed. Day by 
meet with due appreciation of his merits, his day the noise becomes more intolerable. The 
several studies for draperies and quaint realiza- workmen, moreover, instead of appearing at all 
tions, making every allowance for a grotesque to regard the neighbourhood with deprecatory 
approach to grace and exalted feeling, have | humility, seem to take a fiendish delight in the 
somewhat the appearance of not over-successful | tortures they inflict, and for the most part there 
copies made in the print-room of the British | is to be found among each gang of beaters one 
Museum or Royal Academy, when the use of endowed with a stentorian voice, who overtops 
bread and india-rubber was prohibited, rather | the noise of the blows on the much-enduring 
than the result of an untrammelled evocation of floor by that savage howl which is so well known 
an original conception and peculiar conviction. | over Southern Italy,—a howl which each per- 
But looked at apart from their surroundings as | former utters in precisely the same cadence and 
intended for Medizval decoration, their value is| measure, but in which no ear but that of a Nea- 
much more easily recognised, and their aptitude | politan can distinguish words. A repetition of 
understood at once, | this dolorous chant for six or seven minutes 1s 

In despair of characterizing the works collected usually succeeded bya shrill scream from all the 
in any but a general assertion of their excellence, workmen, either in unison or in succession, and 
it is only necessary to state, that all the contri-|then for two or three minutes more you are 
butors deserve a share of the credit attached to | relieved by hearing no sound but that of the 
the amount of industry and proficiency displayed ; | beaters. 


but it may be questioned whether, in the interest 
of those amongst whom the responsibility of 
celebrity subsists to so widely-acknowledged an 
extent, they are wisely advised in exhausting 
themselves by a double tax upon their exer- 
tions, and unassisted by any peculiar features of 
attraction, how far they may be justified in 
expecting the untiring attention of the public 
for 80 many months in the year, without entailing 





The floor formed by this savage process is onc 
of great excellence. It is smooth, hard, and 
enduring, and is quite water-tight. In buildings 
of a superior class, more attention is given to 
the process than in ordinary cases. The concrete 
is finer, the successive layers are thinner and 
more numerous, and the operation is more pro- 
tracted. A surface is thus formed upon which 
the painter is set to work, either to cover it with 
some deep shade of colour in harmony with the 
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papering or other decoration of the apartment ; 
or to trace designs and patterns. A few scraps 
of carpet only are required to be laid on these 
painted floors in the summer; and the expense 
of the upholsterer is thus diminished by the 
builder. In winter more carpeting may be 
used, but this is by no means always the 
case. 

In a country where the energy of insect life, 
and the destructive effects of a parching summer 
render it matter of great importance to use as 
little woodwork as possible in domestic architec- 
ture, the beaten floor is probably the best sub- 
stitute for boarding. It is more durable, more 
handsome, more smooth, than any other kind of 
floor, except marble ; and probably cleaner than 
any other except marble or glazed tiles. It 
cannot compare with the luxury of a marble 
floor in hot weather; but marble is confined by 
its costliness to the mansions of the few who can 
afford it ; and, by its weight, in most instances 
to the ground-floor or staircase. In a lofty 
room with a marble floor, the hottest weather 
known in Europe is not only tolerable, but 
delicious. 

The beaten floor has not the cooling effect of the 
marble, and it has a tendency rather to fatigue 
the feet, and with some persons to produce the 
sensation of burning in the feet ; but it has not 
nearly the fatiguing effect of an asphalte floor. 
In this country it might be used with advantage 
for railway-station platforms, large halls, or ball- 
rooms; but the intolerable character of the 
process thought necessary to produce it is likely 
to prohibit its introduction in any place where a 
nuisance is indictable. 





“LIME ABROAD AND AT HOME.” 





My experience being somewhat at variance | 


with the statements put forward under this and 
a like heading in the last two numbers of the | 
Builder, it may, perhaps, be worth giving. The} 
mode described of making mortar in Southern | 
Italy has been practised in this country, time | 
immemorial. A pit is dug in the ground, may-| 
be 30 in. deep, large enough to contain perhaps | 
a one or two horse-load of lime. Water is put 
into the pit, the lime is shovelled in gradually, 
while at the same time it is stirred to and fro | 
with a mortar-fork, and so on till the whole is dis- | 
solved to the consistency of thick cream: the | 
stones of course settle at the bottom, and when | 
the lime subsides the water is run off. In a} 
short time a firm bed of putty is ready to make | 
mortar of, then or at any time within six 
months, if the lime-pit be protected from rain 
and sun. Of course a hard film or protective 
coating forms itself on the surface: under this | 
the lime remains fresh and mellow to almost 
an indefinite length of time. Of mortar made 
with lime so prepared, I can testify from twenty 
years’ experience to its hard- setting and 
durable qualities. It has never occurred to me 
to test exactly the qualities of this as compared 
with any other mortar prepared from fresh- 
slaked lime; but I may observe that the prac- 
tice of making mortar from lime-putty, and in 
the rough and ready way above described, seems 
to be dictated by necessity rather than choice. 


VENTILATION.* 


Noruine could be more opposed to the ascer- 
tained principles of modern science than the 
arrangement of our ancient Mediwval towns. 
The good old architects and builders seem to 
have had no more idea of levels than they had 
of nerves! Go-ahead men, they planted their 
cathedrals on a piece of table-land on the sum- 
mit of a hill, and they drawled their streets up 
to it, house by house, irrespective of the confor- 
mation of the ground. The streets were appa- 
rently made for neighbours from opposite sides 
to shake hands with each other. Story after 
story of their houses projected over the other, as 
if the sun were a nuisance and fresh air a poison. 
Steps would not unfrequently go down to their 
dwelling-rooms, and it was quite a customary 
thing for the privileged free burgess to be able 
to touch every ceiling in his house ! 

We in Newcastle rejoice in the possession of 
many of these relics. The Broad Chare—nearly 
15 ft. broad on an average—and other chares 
and courts, we can boast of. But what have we 
to lament? Im these neighbourhoods—and I 
refer now more especially to those avenues 
which branch off from the Stock Bridge to the 
Quayside—there isan atmosphere in which oxygen 
and nitrogen form but a very small proportion. 
The sun never penetrates these localities ; they 
are uniformly damp, I may say wet; a peculiar 


slimy mud adheres to everything about, even | 


the walls on either side for at least a yard up- 


wards ; and the smell—the peculiar smell !—not | 


exactly the “concentrated essence of sink,” but 


a dilution of street sweepings, sewer exhalations, | 


and decomposing—what in the vernacular is 
called—“ clarts!”’ And yet our merchants have 
their offices in some of these places! It is not 
surprising that many of them die before attain- 
ing the meridian of life. 


It has been said that, for longevity, these | 


localities will hold their position amongst the 
best in the town. That may be. But why? 


| Among the poorer classes the delicate all die off 
in infancy or youth. Naturally of a hardier | 


constitution than those who are the offspring of 
the delicate as well as the strong, when they do 
become acclimatized—and nature is very accom- 


modating to the healthy—they not unfrequently | 
become octogenarians, or centenarians. But how | 
many fall in youth and in manhood. Perhaps | 


they do not average twenty-five years taken 
altogether! As illustrating the anomalies of 
nature, I remember reading in the Builder, many 
years ago—to the editor of which publication I 
am indebted for more than my interest in venti- 


| lation, and to whose pages during the prepara- 
| tion of this paper, I have had occasion to recur 
|—of a woman who resided in London, and fell 
into ill-health : her medical adviser ordered her | 


into the country for change of air. She went. 
But she grew gradually worse day by day. After 


| careful consultation, it was found that in London | 


the front door of her house opened upon the 
gully-hole of a drain; the ammonia from which | 
was indispensable to her comfort and her health. | 
Of course—as the tales have it—she lived there | 
ever afterwards. But is that a good reason why | 
every front-door should be placed opposite a) 
gully-hole ? | 

London, Paris, Liverpool, Edinburgh, New- | 


only dangerous in more senses than one, bug 
immoral. 

Open spaces in towns must greatly facilitate 
ventilation ; and where these are planted with 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, as the squares of 
London are, they must be of great benefit to the 
neighbourhoods ; for trees absorb carbonic acid, 
and give out oxygen. 

Once upon a time, before Newcastle was de- 
luged with smoke, the green grass and the tall 
poplars of the Forth were an attraction to the 
inhabitants. Now, a large railway-station occue 
pies its site. To whom did it belong? I mean 
the Forth with the grass and the trees. It be« 
longed to the people of Newcastle ; and, if I am 
not misinformed, the corporation who sold the 
people’s land said, when they did so, that they 
would provide another place equally useful and 
equally beautiful: but have they done so? Where 
is it? Is it on the Leazes oron the Moor? No; 
| and the freemen—unkind both to man and beast 
| —won’t allow a tree to be planted or a shrub ta 
| be grown there! They have hundreds of acres, 
all of which are surrounded with trees—a proof 
| that trees will grow in the vicinity of Newcastle 
}and except the water-rush, nothing but third- 
| rate grass vegetates on these fine and extensive 
jlands. Professor Johnston says, “ Every greem 
| leaf that waves on field or tree, sucks in, during 
the sunshine, carbonic acid from the air. It ig 
as indispensable to the life of a plant as oxygem 
|is to the life of the animal.” But are there 
| trees within Newcastle to do this? Once the 
garden of the north, with its bowing branches 
falling into Tyne, it has become a withered 
Eden. The hawthorn, sturdy plant as it is, 
cannot produce its “ May;”’ the poplar withers 
up like a birch rod; the Durham birch, which 
will grow anywhere, has ceased to live; and the 
American poplar is warted and crusted before 
| it is three years old. Our apple and pear trees 
—where are they ? Our corn-fields—what have 
they become? With coals, and iron, and salts, 
and alkalies, we shall become impoverished in 
oxygen, health, size, vigour, and strength. 

The injury arising from living in atmospheres 
impregnated with smoke, the products of alkali 
works, and other manufactures, is probably more 
than we suspect. I well remember that, when 
the old pit-heap used to burn at Monkwear- 
mouth, when the wind blew from the north or 
north-west, the silver plate of the inhabitants 
of Bishopwearmouth, in one night, would look 
like dull aluminium gold! And only last month 
I happened to be at St. Helen’s, in Lancashire, 
| when a wind blew fair from the numerous alkali 

works to my sleeping-room window, and I found 
to my surprise that my watch and studs were 
| coated with a dull—something I do not know 
the name of. Yet, I breathed that atmosphere. 
I wonder if my lungs were coated also? Ina 
population of 150,000 persons, and in a district 
where coal is comparatively cheap, and where it 
is the custom to have large fires and large fire- 
grates, nothing so economical and also so benefi- 
cial can I recommend as what is popularly called 
“the Builder’s fire.” I have adopted it for the last 
few years, and I think with great advantage: I 
am certain that I have done so in my office. The 
process is this :—“ Cover the bottom of the grate 
with a plate of sheet-iron. This alone will save 
more than one-fourth the coal, and preserve @ 





It prevails chiefly in the country where, from| cestle, and other par excellence architectural | better fire. At a cost not exceeding Is. the ex- 
the great distance it has sometimes to be carted, | towns, in modern times, have adopted the objec- | periment may be tried. The saving will be more 
it would be impracticable, for ordinary building | tignable plan of building their houses in a}than half this in each week.” I can certainly 
purposes, to have fresh-slaked lime on every| quadrangular form, inclosing a space in the | affirm that, whereas a coal-scuttle was most 


occasion. W. M. | 





THE BUXTON LIME. 


In answer to some remarks in your paper as | 
to the desirability of slaking lime some time 
before use, I may state that the Buxton lime, | 
used in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, is| 
generally run in a pit before the building com- | 
mences, enough being run to finish the job, and | 
is not submerged in water at all, as spoken of | 
by your correspondent as being advisable. In- 
deed, the longer it is kept the better it is; and 
for plasterers’ work, it should be run at least one 
month. This makes excellent mortar; and if 
the sand is clean and sharp, and the lime is 
fresh-burned, and run through a grating in a 
wooden box with a flood-gate, and the mortar 
well mixed and punched with a punner (some- 
thing like a paviour’s rammer), nothing better 
could be desired. 








A Liverroot ARCHITECT, 


P.S. For pressed brickwork, the mortar is 
generally hand-punched through a sieve. 





middle. The objection to this is, that a free | 
current of air cannot traverse from end to end | 
of the space so inclosed. The new parts of | 
Sunderland furnish the best street-ventilating | 
plan that I have yet seen. Both back and front | 
are open. There are no archways, inclosing | 
yards, midden-steads, privies, and filthy back 
lanes : the eye extends from one end to the other. 
And next to ventilation, light is a capital thing. 

I feel it my duty to draw attention, at this 
point, to the fact that in this town—more espe- 
cially in the higher portions of it—the drains 
are all untrapped, and consequently become ven- | 
tilators of nuisance, smells, and disease ; and 
that the streets, being badly swept, give out a 
large amount of ammonia, owing to the over- 
filling of the manure-carts. Go up Northumber- | 
land-street and neighbourhood any morning | 
before ten o’clock, and you will find litter from | 
stables spread over a few thousand yards, suffi- | 
cient to create an epidemic. And when the! 





essential to keep the fire alive up to six o’clock 
in the evening, I now need no such thing ; and 
I have, moreover, a fire that can burn from six 
to eight hours without stirring (with Newcastle 
coal, too), and from which no smoke of any im- 
portance ascends. The fact is, as the fire burns 
downwards, it consumes the carbon, and hence 
there is no smoke. I now come to 


Our Dwelling-Houses. 


After a dry foundation to a dwelling-house, @ 
free circulation of air underneath is the next 
best thing. I once had the misfortune to live in 
a house in the centre of which was discovered an 
unused well; and to worship in a church in 
which a huge rubble drain crossed, which at 
times gave out a hazy rainbow appearance. And 
I have seen grass growing under sitting-rooms, 
shavings decomposing under floors, and earth 
heaped up against the outside walls of a house 
nearly up to the window-sills. Cesspools have 


horse fairs are held in the town, why, it is not | heen known to be within the open yard of a 


* From a paper by Mr. Oliver, read at meeting of 
Northern Architectural Association, as mentioned in our 
last, 








| residence, in which also was to be found a well 


\of drinking water! I once saw,—I must admit 
that it was many years ago,—a donkey that 
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lived under the stairs which opened to the room! 
On the one hand, in cosey, old-fashioned houses, 
we see the tidy-looking sand-bags on the sitting- 
room windows, to keep out the dust and the 
draught; on the other hand, we see the modern 
middle-class Mrs. M’Clarty shutting up her 
rooms till they are fusty, and opening them only 
on special occasions for the pleasure and benefit 
of her visitors! She “could-na be fashed” to 
open doors and windows, and to dust the furni- 
ture every day : besides the things get soiled and 
destroyed. 

Bad as this may be, it is nothing to the danger 
to be apprehended by closing the fireplace in 
sleeping apartments. I have heard the remark 
more than once, “Oh! it is only a bed-room!” 
As if it were no matter about the room in which 
one spends the larger portion of one’s life. Con- 
ceive of a room with a bed and a sleeper in it: 
sand-bags are on the windows; the keyhole is 
stopped up with paper or rag;* and the fire- 
board nailed against the fireplace. On the sup- 
position that the air of the room has been 
changed during the day—and I believe the air 
of some rooms has not been changed for 
months—the sleeper inhales the oxygen and 
exhales the carbonic acid. As he sleeps the 
poison rises upwards, fouling portions of the 
pure air as it ascends. From the ceiling, as 
hour by hour passes, the foul air gradually 
accumulates and forms a stratum thickening 
with every respiration. In his bed, perhaps 
requiring steps to get into it, and with drawn 
curtains, the deadly poison lowers itself until it 
comes in contact with his face. No fireplace 
opens its throat to carry off this poison; no 
window crevice sends in a draught of air to 
supply the exhausted oxygen. Let him lie on 
but a few hours more, and the insidious gas will 
lull him to a deeper slumber,—till—if Providence 
prevent not—-he sleeps for ever! Such a case 
occurred only last year at East Hampstead, on 
the estate of the Marquis of Downshire. Three 
men slept in a room 10ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. 10 in., and 
6 ft. 7 in. In the morning one was found 
lying face downwards, dead. The surgeon deposed 
that he believed death had arisen from suffoca- 
tion, and from the unwholesome air of the room. 

Bed-room windows should be opened the first 
thing every morning, both top and bottom. 
They should remain open all day, and if possible 
a little all night. There is a great deal of un- 
reasonable prejudice about night-air. Miss 
Nightingale, in her admirable ‘ Notes on 
Nursing,” observes, in reference fo night air, 
“ What can we breathe at night but night air? 
The choice is between pure night air from with- 
out, and foul night air from within. Most 
people prefir the latter. What will they say if 
it is proved that fully one-half of all the disease 
we suffer from is occasioned by people sleeping 
with their windows shut? An open window 
most nights in the year can never hurt any one. 
In great cities, night air is often the best and 
purest air to be had in the twenty-four hours. 
One of our highest medical authorities on con- 
sumption and climate, has teld me that the air 
in London is never so good as after ten o'clock 
at night.” A few years ago, I had occasion to 
spend the night with a professional brother in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. He informed 
me that he always slept with his bed-room 
window open. The way that he became accus- 
tomed to it was this: when on a sketching tour 
in Norfolk, the only lodgings he could get in the 
village were at a small cottage. His sleeping 
apartment boasted of two small windows, in 
both of which was a broken pane. Although it 
was cold weather, he informed me that he found 
it so pleasant and agreeable, that he had adopted 
the plan ever since. The varying temperature 
between night and day, summer and winter, bad 
weather and good, is in harmony with the laws 
of our constitution. “Nature,” Miss Nightin- 
gale says, in her “ Notes on Hospitals,” “ affords 
air both to sick and healthy, of varying tempera- 
ture at different hours of the day, night, and 
season, always apportioning the quantity of 
moisture to the temperature.” 

It is a pernicious habit, too, to “make the 
beds,” as it is termed, before being ventilated or 
aired. Bed curtains should be abandoned; gas 
should be sparingly used; blinds that darken 
the window should be substituted by light ones ; 
shutters of course are inadmissible ; overcrowd- 


high. 


ing with children or otherwise should not be | 


allowed ; and plenty of pure air should always 
be a guest in your chamber. 





* Dr. Arnott mentions an instance where he 


saw this 
me. 


| I am indebted to our local inspector of nui- 
| sances for the following :—* On the 29th of June 
| last, at half-past two p.m., with fine weather, a 
moderate temperature, and very little wind, out 
_ of 415 bedroom windows in the neighbourhood of 
| Northumberland-street, only 111 were open, and 
| not one-third of these were open top and bottom !” 
When her Majesty took up her abode at 
| Windsor Castle, Mr. Rawlinson states, “ the 
| whole drainage of the castle was passed into the 
| cesspools ; upwards of fifty of them permeating 
| the base of that building. There was not a 
| single window in any of the Royal apartments 
| that could be opened from above, all the fresh 
;air being obtained by small casements. The 
| basement of the castle was rooted up to its 
foundations. The vile cesspools and abominable 
| drains leading into them were removed. The 
| windows were all made to open by an apparatus 
ingeniously contrived, by which a lady, with a 
{key not much larger than a watch-key, could 
/ open the windows from above.” 
| Before leaving this portion of my subject, I 
| wish briefly to refer to the ventilation of water- 
closets. Perhaps no greater source of disease 
exists around us than these. Under our stair- 
/cases, beneath a sleeping-room, almost always 
| within the thick protecting walls of a house, they 
act as ventilators to the drains, and vomit forth 
both day and night a pestilential atmosphere, 
adulterating, more or less, the whole air of the 
house. Water-closets should, where possible, be 
built out, and be shut off by double doors. A 
, small loophole of a window is not sufficient to 
create a draught to carry off all the impurities 
that arise: there ought to be two windows, 











ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. 


THE number of deaths from negligence and 
accident, as returned by the Registrar-General 
during last year in the metropolis alone, is of 
serious amount, and they are thus divided, 
viz. :—Fractures and contusions, 728; drewn- 
ing, 392; suffocation, 341; burns and sealds, 
340 ; poison, 58; and some other causes, which 
make the total deaths in the year 1,888. 

It will be seen by the above death-list that 
there is a large excess of fatal cases to be attri- 
buted to fractures and contusions; nor is this 
much to be wondered at when we look around 
amongst the immense masses of the metropoli- 
tan population at the num<,ous causes by which 
these are produced. The multitude of vehicles 
which are moving at all paces along the crowded 
streets ; the heavy, swift-going railway vans; 
the express m on horseback who ride 
to from the various goods stations; the 


| cabs, omnibuses, and other carriages ; the hard- 





riding butchers’ boys, the brewers’ drays, and 
the countless number of various conveyances for 
goods and passengers, are all sources of danger 
to wayfarers. With care and better manage- 
ment on all parts, — on that of the drivers 
and others of the community,—much of this 
mischief might be prevented. Many accidents 
from carriages happen to children. Little ones 
scarcely able to walk are allowed to stray into 
the thoroughfares, and get under the feet of 
horses and the wheels of carriages. Boys, by 
riding behind funeral coaches, cabs, and carts, 
often get run over when they jump or are driven 
off by other carriages. The number of deaths 


opposite to each other; and where thorough | from this cause alone is considerable. There is 


ventilation cannot be secured, disinfecting agents | also the carelessness of omnibus drivers and con- 
ought to be resorted to, such as chloride of lime, | ductors, who drive away before passengers are 
or Dr. Bishop's sanitary powder. “ Many gases,” | off the steps, or leave elderly people and 
says a writer in the Medico-Chirurgical Review, | strangers to the bustle of London in the middle 


pass through fluids and so-called solids. Hydro- 
gen gas and its compounds easily pass through 


the pores of stucco; so that plastered walls or | 


ceilings are no barriers to the diffusion of cess- 
pool emanations.” 
I fear I have already exceeded the time I had 
intended to allow myself, and I shall, therefore, 
only very briefly refer to one or two other sub- 
jects before reviewing the several systems of 
ventilation, and the patents taken out by inven- 
tors. I now refer you to our public buildings. 
Courts of law are notoriously badly ventilated. 
Very cold looking in the morning; sweaty about 
‘noon ; suffocating at night. Our churches and 
chapels are now nearly all pretty well ventilated. 
, Censorious people, when these buildings are over- 

crowded, always complain of the want of ventila- 
| tion; and when not over well filled, complain of 

the cold and draught. As ifan architect, or any 
other person, could, with limited means, so ar- 

range the ingress and egress of air, that as each 
| person entered the building, his share of airshould 

enter also, and an additional opening be made for 

its exit! Public halls and hospitals, though ven- 

tilated in the present day on essentially dif- 

ferent principles, are nevertheless now found to 

be both comfortable and healthy. I regret my 
_ time will not allow me to refer to the ventilation 
of hospitals. I may observe, however, that the 
best ascertained mode of ventilating, is that by 
| open windows and open fire-places. When you 
| go to Paris again, let me advise you, one and all, 
| to visit their magnificent hospitals. Our shops 
| are now ventilated. I can remember the day 

when a clothier’s or a draper’s shop used to be 
| foul up to the very entrance door. By Arnott’s 
& Sheringham’s valves, Watson’s & Muir’s two 
and four point ventilators, Chownes’s reversed 
| syphon or Chadwick’s archimedean ribbed con- 
| ductor, shops may now be made as healthy as a 
well-ventilated office. Our vehicles, however, 
want attention. First-class carriages, I con- 
sider, are very well ventilated ; but second-class 
| carriages are not ventilated at all; and it is not 
| very surprising to observe delicate ladies, when 
travelling in these carriages, sit with their faces 
to the wind to eatch a breath of air. Our 
cabs are very badly ventilated. Many of them 
are regularly used by delicate people, and per- 
haps these very cabs, not an hour before, had 

conveyed a person in disease to the Infirmary or 
| Fever Hospital, or a dead child to the cemetery ! 





{ 
; 





} 
| Liverroot ArcuirecturaL Socrery.—At the 
weekly meeting on the 28th ult., Mr. Joseph 
| Boult presiding, Mr. W. Stubbs, C.E., read a 


| Paper entitled “ Notes on the Building Sciences.” 


} A discussion followed. 


| 





of the streets, where vehicles are rushing in all 
directions. Some are knocked down at crossings 
by the starting away of frightened horses. 
There are other dangers to which the wanderers 
in the London streets are exposed, such as the 
ill-fastening of the iron openings to coal-cellars, 
the decay and other neglect of cellar-flaps, the 
falling of flower-pots, the want of proper care in 
cleaning windows, and during the demolition or 
erection of buildings (more care is, however, used 
in this direction than formerly), the failing of 
scaffolding, and the mishaps to men and lads 
engaged in the various branches of the building 
trades, in the railway works, amongst the ship- 
ping on the river and in the decks. Im the time of 
fogs in frosty weather the mischances are largely 
increased ; and when it is considered that 728 
accidents are fractures and contusions, the num- 
ber which, although serious, have been treated 
without loss of life in hospitals and clsewhere 
must be enormous. 

The deaths from drowning are considerable, 
and this might be abated by attention to the 
canals, a matter to which we have before 
referred. But where there is such an extensive 
water traffic there will always be a serious 
number of fatal accidents from this cause. 

The 392 deaths from suffocation are far more 
easily preventible, for the chief of these arise 
from the carelessness and too often the drunken- 
ness of mothers, who over-lay their children, or 
smother them in the bed-clothes or shawls. In 
the course of our examination of the poorer dis- 
tricts, we have often felt pain and surprise at the 
apathy with which loss of life from this cause 
is viewed by those immediately concerned, or 
by the neighbours. To this unsatisfactory state 
of things the coroners and medical officers of 
health have often directed attention, but seem- 
ingly without much avail. 

Burns and scalds, 340: this number, in con- 
nexion with fires at houses, would be inereased 
very largely but for the exertions of the fire 
brigade, and those who are connected with fire- 
escapes, which are stationed at so many points of 
London; and the majority of the deaths from 
the above cause are to be attributed to want of 
care. In the houses of many of the industrious 
and poorer classes deaths result from children 
being allowed to play in their night-dresses 
while a lighted candle is on the floor; others by 
the want of fire-guards, and in consequence of 
being allowed to play in the front of fireplaces, 
by the upsetting of pans and kettles, to be 
in part attributed to bad construction of the 
stoves for family uses; drinking the scalding 
contents of tea and coffee pots; falling into 
pails of hot water, which have been left heed- 
lessly in the way. Most of these fatal 


might be avoided, and so might the 
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majority of those which are caused by the wear- | 
ing of erinoline, by the explosion of fireworks, | 
by lucifer matches, and other matters of this de- | 
scription. There are a few instances of burning 
which may be attributed to the practice of read- | 
ing in bed; but this is not so usual as formerly, | 
since bed-hangings haye become disused, and 
better kinds of lights have been brought into 
use. 

Throughout England the number of deaths 
(not suicides), registered by the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, in 1862, were,—fractures and contusions, | 
5,397; burns and scalds, 2,767; drowning, 2,463; | 
suffocation, 1,219; hernia, 782; poisoning, 216 ; 
gunshot, 111. This, in round numbers, shows 
nearly thirteen thousand accidental and careless 
deaths.* This of course includes the metropo- | 
litan accidents. 

It is a good work to endeavour in every 
way to reduce this long, black list, and to lessen 
the number of cripples who are made each year, 
of but little use to themselves or to the com- | 
munity; and, there is little doubt that, with 
care in our mines and manufactories, by the 
proper inspection of boilers and machinery, and 
by attention in the homes of the people, the 
number of accidents might be reduced enor- 
mously. 











SHREWSBURY IN 1864. 


Tue editor of the Shrewsbury Chronicle quotes | 
a recent letter which appeared in our pages | 
under the heading, “ A Neglected Town on the 
Severn,” and instead of adding a mere exhibi- 
tion of esprit de corps, condemning the writer 
and denying any necessity for improvement, as 
on some similar occurrences we have seen else- | 
where, wisely points out to his fellow townsmen 
some of their shortcomings, and calls on them 
to ascertain for themselves how far they are 
liable to the heavy charges made against them 
by our correspondent, and the true causes which 
have kept material progress in their town so 
long in the background. The writer gives what 
he considers the reason, in concluding his well- 
timed observations :— | 
“* No measure,” says he, “ however good its object may 
be, has a fair chance so long as it is viewed through the | 
aundiced eye of politics or of individual crotchets, These | 
ave been from the beginning, and still are, a curse to the | 
town, and the true obstacle to all public improvements 
and social egress and so long as its inhabitants are | 
content to indulge in their annual! faction fights for muni- 
cipal honours, so long as they continue to prefer fighting 
the battles of party politics between Whig and Tory in 
preference to seeing to the internal improvement of the 
town, the reduction of their burdens, and the general | 
health of the borough, so long will progress be at a stand- | 


still, and capital and enterprise wisely keep their distance | 
from Shrewsbury.” 


We sincerely hope that what has been said | 
may have the effect of rousing the good people 
of Shrewsbury to necessary improvements, and 
lead them to make right use of the advantages 
of their situation. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


We feel much pleasure, says the Galway 
Vindicator, in transferring to our columns to- 
day an article which appeared in our valuable 
contemporary, the Builder, from the pen of 
the learned Professor of Geology in the Queen’s 
College, Mr. William King. The writer has 
thrown some new light upon those interesting 
remains of a long bygone period, the Round 
Towers of Ireland, which serves to show that, 
contrary to the opinion that has generally pre- 
vailed of late years, they should be considered to 
belong to a pre-Christian era. The object for 
which these edifices were erected, their repre- 
sentative signification, their age, have long been 
subjects of keen inquiry among archeologists ; 
but since Mr. Petrie’s elaborate work on the 
subject, few authors have ventured to regard 
them otherwise than as connected with the first 


Mr. Petrie’s book has almost universally led. | 
Mr. King has extended his researches to other | 
objects also, highly attractive to the antiqua- | 
rian,—the mound-covered cromlechs met with | 
in the region of the Boyne; and his remarks, 
we are sure, will be read with the attention they 
merit. Although our own locality cannot boast 
of constructions so mysterious, nevertheless it 
abounds in relics of a high antiquity. The isles | 
of Arran are rich in their stone fortresses, their | 
“pelasgic styled” Christian oratories, their old | 
carved crosses, and have for this cause been 
named “ The Sacred Isles ;” while Kilmacduagh 
is a perfect Palmyra of Pagan and Christian | 
ruins. We have also nearly at our doors a, 
Round Tower at Roscom, whose existence is 
known to but few, as far as we can learn, but | 


‘which is deserving the observation of all who 


wish to become enlightened regarding the nature | 
of those edifices. All these treasures have, we 

know, long engaged the attention of Professor 

King, while devoting himself to elucidating the 

geological structure of this district, and we hope 

in due time the results of his researches will be 

given to the public in a form worthy of his 

reputation. 








|THE MANCHESTER ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


Tuts long-projected memorial is, after much 
protracted discussion, at last to be proceeded 
with. Mr. Worthington is the architect. The 
memorial will be erected by Messrs. Patterson, 
Oxford-road, whose tender has just been accepted 


| by the executive committee, at the sum of 2,6791. 


This will include the whole of the masonry, the 
geometrical tracery, and the simple ornamenta- 
tions. The carving and decorative work, with 
the grille and other ornamental ironwork will be 
supplementary. The cost will be greater than 
was originally anticipated, owing to the nature 
of the foundation. The ground is riddled with 


| drains, foundations for buildings, and culverts; 


and it becomes necessary to excavate down to 
the rock, at a depth of 17 ft. below the surface. 
The cost of the brickwork to the level of the 
street will be about 6001., and of the granite 


| steps at the base about 7001. These have already 


been prepared by Messrs. Patterson, to whom 
the contract had been let. The site of the, 
memorial will be in the centre of the intended 
new square, which is to be named after the 
late Prince Consort. It is to be hoped, says 
the Courier, that this suitable site will also 
be selected for the contemplated new town- 
hall. In that case the monument will stand 


|opposite the middle of the facade, and will 
| occupy a central position in the Albert-square. | 
| The area of the space occupied by the granite | 


steps will be 25 ft. square. There will be five | : H ‘ ee 
x. : |month. This contract, in the engineer's opinion, 


steps, rising to a height of 5 ft. above the ground- 
level. The size of the main structure will be 
about 20 ft. square, and rise to a height of 70 ft. 
to the summit of the spire. We have already 
given an engraving of the design. 








GENERAL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tue first annual general meeting of this/ 
Association was held at Nock’s Hotel, Temple- 
row, Birmingham, on Tuesday, November the 
29th, 1864, and was attended by upwards of 120) 
persons, including members from Kidderminster, | 
Leicester, Walsall, Burton, Bilston, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stourbridge, Derby, Wednesbury, Notting- | 
ham, Coventry, Dudley, Bromsgrove, and the 
Potteries. 

The report, which was read by the secretary, | 
concluded thus :— 

* Your committee, before resigning their charge iuto 
your hands, cannot let this opportunity pass of urging 
you strictly to adhere to the discharge note, never flinch- 
ing in any instance from using it, or enforcing its use; 
and they feel assured that it cannot fail to meet the end 
in view, and wi!l ultimately be looked upon by the steady 
industrious workman as one of the greatest blessings 
offered by the employer. They would further suggest 





establishment of Christianity in our island. Mr. 


King, however, who is evidently an observant | ~ 


and thoughtful man, takes a different view ; and | 
should his discovery, that the doorways and | 


tower: * +o | will always insure getting good workmen, and remove the 
rs of the structures he examined differ from | possibility of the unions dictating to the eo whom 


each other in the material of which they are | they shall employ; for, why should the build 


at no man should be taken into your employ unless he | 
brings either his discharge-note or, in case of his previous 
employment by a non-member of the Association, a cha- 
racter from his previous employer. By this means you 


ing operative 


formed and the time of their erection, be found | be free from that test as to his ability and honesty that 


applicable to other such edifices, it may be that 


| every other operative is subject to? Or, to place it in 
other words, why should he refuse to give to a builder 


we shall have to reverse the decision to which what he would not hesitate in giving to a manufacturer 





| when he asks for employment ? Again urging the above 


remarks upon your consideration, your committee have 


P : ‘ | 
* The deaths from railway accidents are not included | great pleasure in resigning their arduous task.” 


in the above list. By the d of Trade returns the | 


deaths from railway accidents in 1363 amounted to 35; On the motion of Mr. Ife, seconded by Mr. 


assengers killed, and 461 injured in the United Kingdom ; 


yut of this number 21 deaths were attributed to their | 


own misconduct or want of caution, 


Ratcliffe, it was unanimously resolved “ That the 
report be adopted and printed for circulation.” 





_— 


COMPETITIONS. 


City Offices Company.—The first premium has 
been adjudged to Messrs. Francis, who, it is 


| understood, will carry out the works required 


for the proposed new offices in Bishopsgate- 
street and Old Broad-street, and the second 
premium to Mr. Parsons. 

New Welsh Presbyterian Chapel in Prince’s 
Park-road, Liverpool.—A limited competition of 
about fifteen sets of drawings, furnished en- 
tirely by local architects, the plans containing 
the different authors’ ideas of what a place of 
worship should be, has been exhibited. There 
was every variety of design, says the local 
Journal, from the dog-kennel style to elaborate 
Classical and Gothic. For the first prize the 
plans marked “Ich Dien” were selected. 
They consist of two sets of designs, by Messrs. 
W. & G. Audsiey, and are both Early Gothic, 
with a slightly French feeling in the de- 
tails. 

New Church at Fulford () rkst ive).—For the 
new parish church which is about to be erected 
at Fulford, fifty-five sets of designs were sent in 
by architects residing in various parts of the 
country. The design which has been selected is 
one by Messrs. Pritchett & Son, of York and 
Darlington. 





THE CITY MEAT MARKETS 
COMPETITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,— The designs for 
the new (London) City meat and poultry markets 
have been sent in, and it is said that the City archi- 
tect is to carry out the design. Now this is cer- 
tainly not quite the thing, because it is not the 
premium, but the more substantial reward, that 
established men go in for; and a few remarks in 
your journal may change the feeling of the cor- 
poration, and induce the committee to employ 
the architect whose design is selected to carry 
out the work.” 





THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THAMES EMBANKMENT AND MAIN DRAINAGE. 


At last week’s meeting, the engineer reported 
that with respect to the Embankment works, on 
the first contract, between Waterloo and West- 
minster bridges, a coffer-dam of nearly 300 ft. in 
length was nearly completed, and caisson-sinking, 
filling-in, and such like works had been pro- 
gressing. The approximate value’ of the works, 
material, plant, and machinery on this contract 
was about 70,000/., or 3,0001. in excess of last 


was not progressing so rapidly as it should; and 
Mr. Farness, the contractor, had been urged to 


| make greater progress. On the second contract, 


between Waterloo Bridge and the Temple Gar- 
dens, the brick foundations had been finished in 


| the completed portions of the coffer-dam, the 


three lower courses of Hull granite and five 


| courses of the Dalbeattie had been bedded, thus 


bringing this portion of the wall up to within 
about 6 ft. of Trinity high-water mark. Other 
works were also proceeding favourably on this 
contract. The total estimated value of the work 
done, materials, plant, machinery, &c., was about 
55,0001. 

Mr. Samuda gave notice of his intention to 
ask the solicitor what power the Board had of 
compelling the contractors to press on with their 
contracts. 

The engineer then went on to report the pro- 
gress made with the Main Drainage Works. He 
said that the riveting of the aqueduct over the 
Metropolitan Railway had now been completed, 
and when this aqueduct had been lowered in its 
place, and a few minor connexions made, the 
whole of the Middle-level sewer would be com- 
pleted, the approximate cost of which was 
316,0001. Nearly four miles of the western 


| sewers had been finished, at a cost of 64,500/., 


and nearly one-half of the Low-level sewer had 
been completed, at a cost of 29,0001. Upwards 
of seven miles of the southern low-level sewers, 
with various branches, had been constructed, at 
a cost of 180,0001. On Greenwich and Deptford 
sewers work had been done to the amount of 
7,1001., and at the Crossness outfall works the 
approximate value of the work executed was 
270,0C01. 

The report, except that part relating to the 
Embankment, which was referred back, was 
ordered to be entered on the minuies. 
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THE BUILDER. 








visible. The strong power of the 
law has prevented the exhibi- 
tion of monster cars and other 
moving advertisements; and, by 
the same means, the matrimonial 








minstrelsy of the marrow-bones 
and cleavers, and the “ rough 
music” which was commonly 
performed on certain joyous 
occasions, have been nearly 
brought to an end. 

In the last half-century, the 
variety of costume which has 
been seen in the streets of the 
metropolis is curious. Amongst 
the details were pig-tails ; hair- 
powder ; wigs of various shapes ; 
high- crowned, low - crowned, 
broad- brimmed, and narrow- 
brimmed hats; Hessian boots; 








Txose who have lived during the last half- 
century cannot fail to wonder when they think 
of the changes which in their time have taken 
place, and how many of the once familiar objects 
have gone out of use, some of them so gradually 
that they have scarcely been missed; indeed, it is 
only when some peculiar circumstances occur, 
which bring the old things to the memory, that 
we are enabled to form some estimate of the 
numerous matters of curiosity, which either have 
already vanished, or are rapidly vanishing, from 
the view. 

Now the bugle of the royal mail and the 
stage-coach guard no longer sounds its cheering 
notes in the thoroughfares of busy towns, cathe- 
dral cities, or rural hamlets, waking by the 
way the echoes of hill and dale. The stage 
waggon,—that huge unwieldy vehicle, of greater 
bulk than that of half a dozen full-grown 
elephants, moving at snail-like pace to and 
from the metropolis,—is no longer seen; on the 
main roads the post-chaise is seldom to be met 
with; and the few post-boys who still linger 
about the now-deserted inns are old boys indeed, 
who have fallen into “the sere the yellow 
leaf.” 

From the turnpike-roads and their margins 
many formerly well-known objects have been 
removed,—amongst them the ghastly gibbet, 
which here and there marked scenes of robbery 
and murder: the stocks and whipping-posts, the 
cages and other temporary prisons, have nearly 
all disappeared ; even the once well-known idiots 
are no longer allowed to roam abroad, but are 
gathered up and cared for in unions and asylums. 
The pedlar and his pack and the wandering 
“number man” have both nearly lost their 
vocations,—the one in consequence of the ready 
means of access which there is to the neigh- 
bouring market towns, the other owing to the 
extensive circulation of good and cheap perio- 
dical literature by other agencies. 

Windmills—even water-mills—are declining 
before the power of steam machinery, which is 
rapidly changing the agricultural implements ; 
so that before long the hand-thrashing flail will 
be as rarely seen as now are the distaff, the 
spinning-wheel, or stocking knitting-necdles ard 
sheath. 

From the middle-class schools there will be 
missed the truant-clog, the dunce’s cap, the 
leathern taws, the black-hole, and other means 
of torture snd persuasion ; also the goose-quill 
pens; the pounce, which was formerly so much 
used instead of blotting-paper ; the round ebony 
rulers which were required before the machine 

for ruling writing-paper was invented ; the book 


of the “Heathen Mythology ;’ and other mat- | 


ters, the absence of which will be as little re- 


at the beginning of the present century, and 
for some time afterwards. 

In the streets of London we no longer see the 
yoked dogs in the cat’s-meat barrows, or the 
dancing dogs and bears, the camels, dromedaries, 
and other shows of the wandering Italians; the 
wooden puppets, and the galantee show. Even 
famous Mr. Punch is now not often to be met 
with. The bells of the dustmen, and that of 
the parish bellman, and the ery of the little 
chimney-sweeps have been silenced. The aspect 
of the shops has been completely altered. After 
dark we no jonger see in them dim lights strug- 
gling with the darkness; and both in these 
places and throughout the many miles of streets, 
brilliant gas has been the means of snufling out 
the oil-lamps, which served but little other 
purpose than that of rendering the darkness 


shoes with shoe-buckles ; scanty 
skirts, short waists, and large 
coal-senttle bonnets of the fair sex: these and 
other toggery too numerous in the present 


space to mention, have gone out of use. It) 
may, however, be noticed, that at the begin- | 


ning of the present century, hair-powder, pig- | 
tails, cocked-hats, dress swords, &c., were worn 

by several artists, engravers, and gentlemen of | 
other professions: now, hair-powder is used | 
only by servants ; and it is worth while to note | 
how long fashion lingers in this way, and how | 





celebrity, including now the Colosseum in the 
Regent’s Park. During the last twenty-five 
or thirty years the present writer has seen 
the end of several celebrated metropolitan in- 
stitutions. He has, for instance, heard the 
last notes of the bell which, after use during 
several centuries, closed Old Smithfield Cattle- 
market ;—-seen the civic procession which 
“eyed” for the last time the very ancient fair 
of St. Bartholomew’s ;—heard “ All out” called 
for the last time in the old Reading-room of the 
British Museum ;—seen the last interments in 
the Old St. Pancras and othermetropolitan grave- 
yards ; and other events which, although they 
now belong to the past, will throughout lifetime 
linger in the memory. 

Except for the crime of murder, England is 
now no longer degraded by public executions ; 
and although chains and shackles are repre- 
sented on the outside of some of the prisons, 
they are but seldom used inside. 

On the Thames, the changes during the past 
half-century are not less marked. Old London 
Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, and Westminster 
Bridge, have given place to other structures. 
The crowds of watermen are no longer seen at 
well-known points; the Maria Wood is in 
jeopardy ; and the barges of the City companies 
which used to make such a goodly show, have 
either been dis of or are in boat-houses, 
gradually falling into decay. 

Let us glance at another part of the subject. 


much now the footmen behind the carriages | While admitting to the fullest extent the exqui- 
in St. James’s-street, on a drawing-room or site and indescribable beauties of much ancient 
levee-day, resemble in their dresses the fine |art as we find it illustrated in examples of 
gentlemen of fifty or sixty years ago. architecture, sculpture, painting, and articles for 

From most of the snuff and tobacco shops the domestic and other uses which have been left 
effigies of the friendly Highlander, carved of | to us, it seems that in many instances there is an 
goodly size, and coloured to the life, proffering | affected admiration of things which have no 
his gratuitous pinch, has been removed ; so have | claim to it in an artistic point of view, and are 
the men of Africa and the party-coloured rolls | only praised because they are old. The action of 
which were supposed to represent packages of time, by rendering scarce once familiar objects, 
the fragrant weed; and the signs and emblems and by giving a picturesque indistinctness and 
of particular trades have fallen much into dis- | peculiar colouring to matters not of themselves 
use. Even the signs of public houses and taverns beautiful, produces a pleasing effect upon the 





; | notes saw in a remote part of England the 
gretted as those terrible “ horsings,’ and other | 
punishments which were so common in schools | 


| wax-work, the Lowther Arcade, Polytechnic | 
‘exhibition, and fifty others of greater or less i 


are now seldom delineated by either pictorial or | 
sculptured art; but “The rising Sun,” “ The | 
Fox under the Hill,” the red, white, and black | 
Lions, “The Goat and Compasses,” are merely | 
described by means of letters. 

The changes in the manner of conveyance in | 
London are very distinct ; but on this point we | 
will only remark that the writer has been in- | 
formed on good authority that including both 
the north and south side of the Thames there | 
was last year only one licence taken out for a) 
hackney-coach,—that is, one of the lumbering | 
carriages on four wheels drawn by two horses, | 
which were once to be met with in such large | 
numbers: whither the remainder of those public | 
carriages and their ancient weather-beaten 
drivers have gone it is not easy to say. 

Inside the houses, during the time mentioned, 
many objects once familiar have either vanished | 
from the view altogether or are now seldom to 
be seen; and some of them are kept rather for 
ornament or curiosity than for use: amongst 
these the heavy unwholesome hangings of the 
best beds, and the warming-pans; the prede- 
cessor of the lucifers,—the flint-and-steel tinder- 
box; black leathern “jacks;’’ horn drinking-cups; 
pewter and wooden platters and spoons; cradles 
with rockers; very common prints of Scripture 
subjects, nailed to the walls and margined with 
dark-coloured list; the semi-transparent pic- 
tures of Lord Nelson’s funeral; rude plaster casts 
of the Virgin Mary; the gandily-coloured and 
ill-shaped parrot ; the cock that “crowed in the 
morn,” have now become rare; and it is more 
than twenty-five years since the writer of these 


turnspit-dog made to work in the wheel. This 
brings to mind that several kinds of dogs which 
used to be common in and about houses have 
| become very scarce; for instance, the pug-dog, 
| the representative of which will live for ages 
| yet to come in Hogarth’s portrait of himself; 
| and that formidable animal the truly-bred 
| English bulldog. In connexion with the in- 
| teriors of houses there is one thing the disuse 

of which is to be regretted; that is, the cleanly 

and neat application of stencilling, which is 
| pleasant to the eye and also prevents the assem- 
| blage of troublesome insects to the same extent 
as with wall-paper. 

From amongst the once well-known London 
exhibitions we miss the wild beasts at Exeter 
Change, and those of the Tower Menagerie; 





Miss Linwood’s needle-work, Mrs. Salmon’s 


imagination. 

To some persons, everything old is worthy of 
praise: ugly mugs, and objects which are abso- 
lutely unpleasant to the sight, are affectedly 
regarded as objects of delight. The proper con- 
sideration of this subject is of consequence, and 
it may be worth while one day to direct atten- 
tion to some of the points which are connected 
with it. 

When looking from our present point of view 
at the works of modern sculptors, it is neces- 
sary to compare them with the remains of 
the ancient and Medieval times. How, for in- 
stance, do the carvings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment bear comparison with those around the 
shrine of Henry V. in Westminster Abbey ? or 
how will our modern statues bear contrast with 
those of the ancient personages which are 
placed so closely in connexion with them? 
Will the halo of antiquity give something 
of the same charm to the monuments of 
Watt, Wilberforce, Mansfield, Peel, and others, 
which is noticeable in the effigies of kings 
and queens of days long since gone by? Pro- 
bably not. 

This subject has many aspects, but we musé 
here be content to put the following queries :— 
Has the hand-skill of masons, carpenters, and 
bricklayers declined? Is our glass for building 
purposes of a better or worse quality than for- 
merly ? Is it no advantage in these days to 


have geometrical skill applied to carpentry, and 
iron in combination with other building mate- 
rials? and how will the new city streets bear 
comparison in after-years with those which have 
passed away ? 

What has been said may be a hint to lead 
others to pursue this line of reflection. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Messrs. Heaton, Butler, § Bayne’s Premises, 
King-street, Co*ent Garden. — The ground on 
which these premises are built is part of the 
estate acquired by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, to form the new street in continua- 
tion of Cranbourne-street to Covent Garden. 
Prior to this 
houses, or hovels, were inhabited by persons 
of the lowest possible description. Now a good 
street of first-class houses has been substituted, 
the Garrick Club-house forming the centre and 
most considerable building. Opposite to this, 
and on a most irregular and apparently incon- 
veniently-shaped ground, are the premises of 
which we engrave a view, built from the design 
of Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, for Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne’s stained glass works. Mr. 
Howard, of Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 
was the builder. 

There are in all fourteen rooms, one of them 
including the height of two stories, and used 
for a show-room, with a yard and back entrance 
in Long-acre. The kilns are built in the front 
basement. The front is of brick, with vari- 
coloured arches and bands, and some few stone 
dressings. 

We elsewhere mention a good Trade Book 


recently published by the firm for whom this | 


manufactory has been erected. 

Offices, 87, Chancery-lane. — The building 
shown at the side of the last-described has 
lately been erected, for Mr. W. G. Romaine, 
C.B., secretary to the Admiralty, by Messrs. 
Brown & Robinson, from the designs of the 
last-named architect, Mr. Blomfield. The face is 
of brick, with red bands, and Bath stone for 
heads and sills of windows, and caps and bases 
of columns. The columns in the windows are 
of green Galway marble. The carving is by 
Mr. 

It is intended to be let as chambers, of which 
there are two sets on each floor. The plan pre- 
sented considerable difficulty, the frontage to the 
street being only 14 ft., while the depth is 82 ft. 








PROPOSED GREAT IRON GIRDER 
BRIDGE. 


A GREAT railway undertaking, resembling in 
character the Britannia, Saltash, and Victoria 
bridges, and surpassing even these in point of 
dimensions, is to be submitted for the sanction 
of Parliament in the ensuing Session. The 
North British and Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Companies have given notice of a Bill em- 
powering them to construct a iron girder 
bridge across the Firth of Forth near Black- 
ness Castle, three miles above , on 
the West Lothian coast, to Charleston, in Fife- 
shire. The plans of the bridge have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Thomas Bouch, C.E. The length 
of the proposed bridge is 3,887 yards, or two 
miles 367 yards. It will be about seventeen 
miles from Edinburgh and thirty-four from 


Glasgow, and is intended to accommodate an | 


express route from these cities to the north of 


Scotland, in connexion especially with what is_ 


known as the “east coast” route. Instead of a 
single span of 600 ft., with two side spans of 
300 ft., which was the scheme of last year, it is 
proposed to make four spans of 500 ft. each over 
the navigable channel, the spans diminishing to 
200 ft. and 100 ft. on either side. The clear 
height of the bridge in the channel will be 
125 ft. at high-water of spring tides, thus giving 
ample height beneath for the tallest vessels 
frequenting the ports of Grangemouth and Alloa. 
The frame of the girders over the widest spans 
will be about 70 ft. giving a total visible eleva- 
tion of 195 ft. for the distance of nearly half a 
mile, the height diminishing at the ends of the 
bridge as the spans become reduced in width. 
Taking the submerged part of the work, the 
height will be 25 ft. of foundation below the silt 
bottom, 50 ft. of depth of water at ebb spring 
tides, and 18 ft. of fluctuation of tides, making 
in all 285 ft. in height of work to be executed. 
The middle piers will be of stone to the height 
of 10 ft. above high water at spring tides, and 
the rest of the structure will be of malleable iron. 
The bridge will be built for a single line of rails, 
with a gradient in the south end of 1 in 134, and 
in the north end of 1 in 100, so as to give the 
necessary elevation in the middle. The dimen- 


sions of the Britannia Bridge may be stated by | inquiry, real knowledge. A report implies all} 


way of contrast :—Span, 460 ft.; height, 104 ft. ; 
depth of tube, 30 ft.’ The cost of the bridge is esti- 
mated at between 500,0001. and 600,0001., but 


, 


alteration, the then existing | 


on the other hand, the companies would save the 

capital cost of piers, breakwaters, and steam- 
‘boats, and cost of working the ferries. In con- 
nexion with the Tay Bridge an unbroken express 
‘line would be provided between Edinburgh and 
| Dundee, saving the inconvenience, uncertainty, 
jand delay of the Burntisland and Tayport 


| ferries. 








|THE CONSTITUTION OF COMMITTEES ON 
ART MATTERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose opinion is entitled to 
consideration writes as follows on this sub- 
ject :—I would say a few words as to the consti- 
tution of committees which deal with art sub- 
jects. According to my professional experience, 
nothing can be worse than the conduct of 
committees to artists in many instances. In 
architectural matters it often amounts to perfect 
swindling. In sculpture it is perfectly scandal- 
ous how private predilections operate to the 
public disadvantage. There is, generally speak- 
ing, less judgment in sculpture on the part of 
the laity than in any other branch of fine art. 
Ilence the monstrous statues which are so often 
erected to public men. Those self-created soi- 
| disant judges who so often manage these public 
commissions, frequently give the order to men 
| who never made more than a bust. They seem 
to think that, if a man can model a bust, he can 
/make a monumental statue! And thus monu- 
_ments are erected which are perfect eyesores to 
|every man of taste, and which prevent the 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Carlisle School.—The annual meeting of 
this school has recently been held, under the 
presidency of the mayor. The report stated that 
the schoo] was conducted entirely to the com- 
mittee’s satisfaction by the master, Mr. Lees. 
The number of students was steadily increasing, 
especially in winter, and the receipts of the 
past financial year showed an increase over those 
of the last few years. In the examination of the 
works of students of all the schools throughout 
the kingdom, this school had been eminently 
successful, taking twelve local medals, one na- 
tional medallion, which is only awarded to the 
best works of each division, and two honourable 
mentions in the national medallion competition. 
Mr. Potter, M.P., who was present, made the 
following remarks in the course of his address :— 
The whole sum subscribed by the manufacturers 
to the different schools throughout the country 
in 1862, he said, did not reach 1,000l. a year; 
and he was afraid that in the centres of manu- 
factures, in proportion to their size, the schools 
had succeeded worse than anywhere else. It was 
admitted that it was no part of the daty of Go- 
vernment to assist the manufacturers. His own 
idea was, the Government had no right to assist 
any class—except those who had not the means 
to find education for themselves. It might be 
desirable, however, in some classes of schools 
which could not be self-supporting. He believed 
| that thoroughly good drawing-schools could not 
| be self-supporting without Government aid. The 
training school at South Kensington had sup- 





uneducated from ever improving; on the con- | plied first-class masters to upwards of ninety 
trary, convey false impressions altogether of the | schools. That was a great step gained. At the 


true nature of art. 


same time, he thought the schools were entitled 


It occurred to Mr. Wilson, with reference to | to more than the 20,0001. a year they had been 
| the Glasgow windows, that this really monstrous getting. That sum included what was given to 
| state of things might be amended by a different | South Kensington, so that he did not think the 
| constitution of committees, and he proposed that | country schools received more than 15,0001. or 
| the window committee should report to the sub- 16,000/.a year. The teaching was very good, 
| scribers, and should print and publish its report. and they had got to that point when the schools 


committee. The committee acted on that prin- 


them, with defined duties. 
vate jobbing or patronage. 


to the committee was immense. If pressed 
from without, they pointed to the nature of their 
constitution. If Government accidentally mis- 
led, or a solitary recalcitrant subscriber involved 





the committee in an apparent difficulty, they | 


, pointed to the agreement, and so steered the ship 
in safety. 
| I thimk that if every committee instructed 
with the erection of a public monument were at 
| first appointed to report only, we should see much 
less of the perverse jobbing now so universal. 
The Builder, and other journals devoted to 
_ art, have long been pointing at these perversions 
| of duty; but I venture to think that the plan 
‘which was adopted in Glasgow with the v 
_ object of preventing jobbing has been susnenail. 
Any one acquainted with committees knows how 
one loud obstinate man can drive the others into 
an erroneous path ; how rarely men are found to 
make a firm stand in favour of principle. Art 
committees, above all others, are subject to the 
tyranny of a member of strong will, because so 
many lishmen yield a ready obedience to 
pretenders to judgment in art which only a few 
profess to understand. A committee on any 
subject familiar to men of business is likely to 
act fairly : each member knows his subject, and 
has a will and a judgment; it is not so in art, 
and the system generally fails when it is a ques- 
tion of art. The interests of art are constantly 
sacrificed in this way. In most towns there are 
some busy-bodies who make small reputations, 
and even capital, of perpetual interference in 
matters of art ; they are rarely practical patrons 
by buying. Their expenditure consists in talking 
about art, till they{are put on all art com- 
mittees; and the patronage of local art passes 
into the hands of the worst judges in reality in 
the community,—for no worse judges exist than 
these soi-disant judges. They have no catholic 
feeling, but are narrow, bigoted, and sectarians 
fe art matters. There is nothing to cure this 
| but publicity, and that such committees shall 
give evidence of real work, real thought, real 





this; if it does not exhibit this the committee is 
found out; hole-and-corner work is put an cnd 
,to, or made very difficult. 


The subscribers could then decide as an entire | might be established upon a sound basis, and be 
body, and could, if it approved, reappoint the amazingly valuable. 


The Bristol School.-—-The annual meeting of 


ciple. They inquired, reported, and presented the supporters of this school has also been held, 
themselves to the subscribers, who reappointed Mr. P. W. 8. Miles presiding. The attendance 
| was large. 


One of the hon. secretaries read the 


Observe, this cut away the ground of all pri- report, which document stated that the expe- 
, had there been a rience of the past year had fully justified the 
thought of such a thing ; besides, the protection | favourable report presented at the last anniver- 


There had been under tuition in art 1,370 
children in public schools, and 95 students in 
private schools. These children and pupils won 
a total of 88 prizes and 132 certificates. To the 
students in the central school were awarded 11 
prizes and 36 certificates, making a total on the 
outside and central schools of 99 prizes and 168 
certificates. To these must be added six distinc- 
tions under the head of honourable mention, one 
national medallion, and 15 local medals—nine 
of the works which gained these medals being 
deemed worthy of selection for national compe- 
tition. The finances of the school, which for 
some years had to struggle against difficulties, 
had at length assumed a more sound position. 
Subscriptions were annually received for the 
payment of interest on and towards the liquida- 
tion of the existing debt; and the current ex- 

of the school, it was hoped, would in future 
Ss cuvtnel the income. It was a chief object 
of the revised regulations (continued the report) 
to extend more -widely among the industrial 
populations of this country a knowledge of prac- 
tical art. Accordingly, your committee have 
sought to bring under tuition a greater number 
of public and parochial schools, and they are 
now happy to report that these affiliated schools, 
which had once fallen to three, are mow aug- 
mented to ten. 

The Kidderminster School.—The third annual 
examination of this flourishing institution has 
just taken under the direction of Mr. E. 
Crow, and the results show a very great improve- 
ment over those of last year. Not only are those 
of the examination of the students at the central 
school satisfactory, but the branch schools are 
prospering, and the pupils have gained a much 
greater number of prizes and certificates than at 
any ious examination. The results are most 
creditable to Mr. Kennedy, the head master, and 
his assistant, Mr. Perks. ‘The central schoo! has 


carried off two national medallions, 13 local 
medals, and obtained one honourable mention. 
Last year it obtained 1,11, and 2 respectively. 
The students have also gained 10 prizes and 20 
certificates in the second grades of freehand, 
geometry, model and perspective drawing, as 





against 9 and 12 in 1863. 


The prizes are 
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boxes of colours, crayons, sepia, &c. The . 
seis cabedie haws- sien tionaa hid: tee ADOmEPNCIEe JRAL PHOTOGRAPHIC | ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
selves. The total number of medals, prizes, SSOCIATION. OF IRELAND. 


certificates, honourable mentions, &c., last year,| THE committee have prepared for the cur-| A GENERAL meeting of the Institute was held 
was 108; and in 1862 it was 66. This year it|remt year twenty-one mounted photographs|on Thursday week. The hon. secretary read 
is 210, showing an increase over 1863 of 102, | of French churches and cathedrals, from which | the report of the Council for the session 1863-4, 
and over 1862 of 144. The number of pupils in| subscribers cf one guinea are entitled to which stated that the members of the Institute 
1862 was 520, in 1863 it was 508, but this year | select any ten, and subscribers of two guineas | had been increased by the admission of five 
it has increased to over 1,000. any twenty sabjects. They may have extra| Fellows, twelve Students, and eleven Associates 
The Taunton School.— The annual meeting | plates for 2s. 6d. each. The subjects include | during the session. The Institute had to regret 
of the friends and supporters of this School | several views of Amiens Cathedral, interior and| the death of Mr. Patrick Byrne, R.H.A., who 
has been held in the Hall of the Institution, | exterior; Cherch at Andelys, and Ancient Half-| was one of its vice-presidents, and of Mr. Edward 
under the presidency of Mr. A. Mills, M.P. The | timbered House; the Churches of Agincourt,| M‘Allister, who had been recently elected a 
report says,—“ It is very gratifying to the com- | south-west view of Church; Belloy (Renaissance), | Fellow of the Institute. 
mittee to be able to report that from its esta- | two views; Cires les Mello, two views; Lazarches| The following are the Council and officers for 
blishment in 1856 to the present time the | (Renaissance), Mogneville, Montataire, Morien- | the ensuing year :— 
Taunton School of Art has continued in a most | val, Nogent les Vierges, Tracy le Val, Vertheuil;| President—Mr. Charles Lanyon, R.H.A. Vice- 
satisfactory manner to fulfil the objects for which | Noyon, Cathedral Cloisters; and View of the Presidents—Mr. J. Owen, Mr. G. Wilkinson, Sir 
it was instituted. Two national medallions and | Chateau Pierre-fonds. | John Benson. Council—Sir T. Deane, R.H.A.; 
thirteen local medals were distributed, together | Several of the churches, mostly of simple Messrs. F. V. Clarendon, G.C. Ashlin, S. Symes, 
with a great number of prizes and rewards;|type, the towers with saddleback roofs, are J. J. M‘Carthy, R.H.A.; J. Rawson Carroll, W. 
there were besides two honourable mentions in | charmingly picturesque ; as, for example, that of F. Caldbeck, E. M. Carson, W. H. Lynn, Parke 
the national competition and three in the local.” | Tracey le Val. As photographs, the best amongst | Neville. Honorary Secretary—Mr. James H. 
The report, after alluding gratefully to the exer- |the subjects we have seen are the view of the Owen. Assistant Honorary ‘Secretary —Mr. Pa 
tions of the art-master, Mr. Gunn, says,—*“ The | Cloisters at Noyon, the Chateau Pierre-fonds, | J, Lyons. Treasurer—Mr. W. G. Murray, R.H.A. 
committee could not but look with some anxiety | and the Sculpture in the South Transept of| Auditors—Mr. N. Montgomery and Mr. J. 
to the operation of the recent minute of Council, | Amiens Cathedral. _ M‘Curdy. 
and to its effect upon the income of the art-| Subscriptions, for which the photographs | 
teacher. They are happy, however, to be able form a very good return, may be paid to Mr. | 
to report that the result of the examination Lightly, the honorary secretary. 
last spring has not diminished the allowance : 
previously made by the Department in con- A‘ ordinary meeting of the members of the 
sideration of the certificates obtained by Mr. | vwrew Axchsologicel Institate wae held on the 28th 
Gunn. The number of the pupils taught ta the THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM PRIZES. ult., in their rooms in Burlington-gardens,—Sir 
School of Art during the year 1864 has been John Boilean in the chair. 


: ee : In reply to the offered premiums of 202.,101.,, yy J , os 
117, being 17 in excess of those in the school and ll. 1s., for the first, second, and third best | « Fang hy ny a a > sep Th tanga 


pad aah oceans. me a es to find carving in wood, illustrative of the Good getock to show that the art of engraving on 
dein ie ela the ae ta 4@ arlisan Samaritan, only five works have been submitted, gems was not practised in Europe during the 
leattens “4 B-Boy a8 hs nen g is ~s in the majority of which the figures are very un- (jothic period, from the time of Charlemagne 
Sion private culms un ie ery ro » — satisfactory ; the foliage and architectural acces- yp¢il five hundred years afterwards. 
The Brn Pre je al riot ge —_ it pete sories, wuere introduced, are much better. One Mr. 0. Morgan, M.P., exhibited a very curious 
working classes in Taunt D d Wellington, wh Han, gt eee tassels eet oa example of engraving on hard stone, the property 
pete. -wavsasiedheg? va a ‘ _ moe, 10 | Medizeval coor-handle, is @ work of very great of Mr. Bosanquet, from Babylon. Also a cameo, 
neha. Sie Peale. te ao : ade oo. ree merit, and is so far superior to the others, that | on which wee & figure of St. George, of Cappa- 
of Ask h egite } _ } fa 10n WILA the SCHOO! | the committee will probably have no difficulty as goeia A brief discussion arose, in which Pro- 
y has reached the very high number of | to the award of the chief prize. fessor Westmacott and the Rev. Dr. Rock took 








ARCH Z OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 














1,060. For the prizes 101., 51. 5s., and 11. 1s. for the part, on the question whether our St. George and 
en 0 reproductions ae of a — St. George of Cappadocia were identical, or were 

: me ail tai | there are six competitors; and for the prizes different personages. 
W ORKIN G a ocr INDUSTRIAL offered by the Ecclesiological Society for | Pe ae Warkenents then read a paper on 
XHIBITIONS. | Enamels there are five. the statues recently added to the British Mu- 
Wuat is the intended use of Industrial Classes’ | |seum, in which he directed attention almost 
Exhibitions ? In theory, I believe, to stimulate Saeoe a on | exclusively to the nude figure of a boy, who is 
to proficiency and perseverance the working, REPRODUCTION OF EXAMPLES OF __ | represented to be standing, resting his weight 
classes, and encourage them to spend their time ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION. on one leg, and to be tying a fillet round his 


usefully. In practice, they will encourage, I : : head. This statue, Professor Westmacott con- 
fear, a feigned simplicity or ignorance, which, TH® following minute, passed at South Ken- sidered there was sufficient inherent evidence to 
will be more petted and noticed than genuine | Simgton on the Ist day of December, 1564, by show, was sculptured about five hundred years 
work. the Right Hon. the Lords of Her Majesty's most before the Christian era, and that it is an 

A butcher who would send, say, a wretched | Hon. Privy Council on Education, speaks for excellent copy of the celebrated Diodumenus, by 


attempt at a water-colour drawing, and state itself :-— Polyclitus, if not the original. 
that it was done with one of his skewers instead) «1, My Lords take into consideration what additional 
of a brush, would stand a much better chance examples of architectural decoration, as well of British ———————— 


i i 1 : of foreign origin, it is desirable should be obtained to 
of having it noticed than would a professional | %\uiete the collections in the South Kensington Mu-) THE ENGINEERS OF THE VICTORIA 


painter if he sent a first-class drawing, done in seum, and with this view they desire to have the advan- | BRIDGE 
the ordinary way. tage of the advice and suggestions of the Institute of . 


Just so with wood-carving, of which I want to | British Architects, the Architectural Museum, and the §ir,—Within the past few weeks the engi- 
. ; . architectura) profession generally. , - » tak 
speak more particularly, and of which, at the [1]. The ojects of decorative art especially referred to Deering world has had its breath taken away by 


late North London Exhibition, there was a little | are : | the again repeated eulogies on the name of 
of the best, and a great deal of the very worst . Ornainental sculpture in marble, stone, or wood. | Stephenson. This name seems to cover and ex- 

: 3 . wih a Wall decorations, in painting, mosaic, &c. fas , ‘ . “fl 
I have ever had the pleasure or pain of sceing. | tinguish all the major and minor talents of this 


. Hamenered and chased metalwork. rae j . P 
I was awarded a second prize for a piece of | Ornaxaental pavements in mosaic, encaustic tiles, | engineering era. Many of the eulogies are, we 
carving which three years ago gained a first | ke 


ects of enlace’ We | all well know, fully deserved; but have there 
. xan'p es ol stainec ass. 


prize at a competition of wood-carvings alone,| 71" [i is «desirable that the objects should be the finest | BOt been other men, also engineers, who have 
and was engraved in the Art-Jowrnal ; while some | specimens of their class, complete in themselves, and not laboured skilfally and powerfully, and produced 
of the most wretched attempts by amateurswere | too large fer exhibition; and by way of illustration, it vast results ? How little the outside world knows 


; , . may be stated that casts have been obtained of Archbishop eae ‘ 
sent to the first rank. These latter are all in-| Grey's tom) from York Cathedral, the Priors’ gateway of those many meek-minded workers who are ab 


variably done with a knife (also exhibited) ; and | in the Cloister of Norwich Cathedral, the Singing Gallery | sorbed in the making up of a hero! and how 
I believe, if I had gone a step further, and said in Exeter Sineee. Se eee ene —_ the world and the biographer like to centralise 
mine was done with a knife and fork:(and exhi- ne the like, , 8 P tT their éclat in one person! eed : 
bited the knife and fork), I should have got not| Iv. The finest typical works in stained glass and | In your last number you very justly say, m 
a second or first, but an extra prize. semntenaty —_ y ~ eeggetnaed beg angen oo speaking of the Victoria Bridge _" - a - mow 
" jence . » > t riginal; an es ratic \am- . . ie 7 " ‘ » 
The experience I have learnt by the late North ate _ wo x ork. Other reproductions may be obtained think that quite yee ge 12 ow a 
London Exhibition is, that professed workmen | hy means cf casting, electrotyping, or large copies by in this narrative | hfe o tephenson |, to Mr. 
stand no chance in such exhibitions against mete or a a i a Ross, who had so large — _ oe 
2 » * : . In respect to objects North Me P * : ‘ ractical achievement. 
amatears ; and, unless — alteration be made ieodeatinne’ Atk, in which the varieties of style are very from wr beginning - . s Mr. RB ‘ - oi. ie 
in the way of awarding prizes (so that a pro- merous, it would be desirable to form in the first in- Also, credit is due to . ons am r. 
y g Pp I nume . : : the . , N 
fessed workman receive more honour for supe- | stance a list of afew —_ pom ey 9 ey Hodges, the a pn aaron hry oa 
jor w i : d em cinee Of Art, And in Me | i k all those employed about the 
rior work and design, than an amateur for | each epoch of the Art and each class o : | is well known to pio) 
+9: ae | formation cf such a list, the experience of the different | ‘ ma aaa 
ridiculous work, but showing perseverance and Aachnanerel Societies and Architects would be of the works — — Fong coy “ 7 . “ , 4 
industry only), 1 am sure the intention of this} highest utiity. ; ___ | many outsiders, ex. M. Ross, and he alone, 
class of exhibition will be frustrated, and pro-| V1. Besites making a collection of such reproductions | did design and carry out the Victoria Bridge, at 
, . | as proposed, to be exhibited in the Museum, My Lords will | Montreal. This is no m to the initiated. 
fessed art-workmen will be unrepresented at/ cause to be compiled general Art Inventories, briefly once. . ystery pm a 
them. R. | naming the most Semesbabte objects egg om wag to | Mr. sag ee a not Lge - — - oe 
*.* “R” will see that at the time he was | ¢tist, and showing the locality and site where tacy may | not to do wit work until all detai : 
B.4 a ‘ Mysoad | dstudied. Photographs may be added occa- | a “ Mr. 
writing his letter we were expressing an opinion | peter én iiteahonne this wa or Being 7 a | matured, The first plans a — oa 
similar to his own (p. 887). Whether his work, VII. These Inventories will be kept in type to admit of unaided, are those substantially of the idge 
however, three years old, and already rewarded | revisions and additions, and only » few copies be printed | itself. Mr. Stephenson only saw the site of the 
’ y oe My . | from time to time. Copies will be sent to the Architectural bridge once: never saw the works at all; was 
elsewhere, should have received a prize at all, is | societies; and to any Architects who may apply, and be | > 5 aap saoake 
another question. | willing to contribute notices in aid of their completion.” | only called in to float the undertaking as a Stoc 
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Exchange expedient ; was not the engineer of 
the Grand Trunk Railway proper (this post 
being alone held by Mr. Ross) ; did not design, 
or even conceive the cut-waters or ice-breakers 
to piers, which are the great peculiarities of the 
bridge; and did not in any way influence the 
True, the iron- 
work of the structure was inspected by some of 
Mr. Stephenson’s assistants— before leaving 
England (Mr. Ross being in Canada). This is 


general design of the bridge. 


about all that was done on his behalf after the 
inspection of the site of the bridge. The con- 
ception of the tube of course had its parent in 
the Britannia Bridge, but the special applica- 
tion of the same and its multifarious belongings, 
were purely the results of Mr. Ross’s thought. 
Mr. Ross was not the engineer to the contractors, 
but to the railway and Grand Trunk Company, 
and he was a man of independent action and 
thought. How beautifully and absorbingly, too, 
does the biographer take into the great man’s 
reputation the idea of Mr. Hodges, the con- 
tractor’s engineer, in making the felt joints to the 
masonry in the winter months, and afterwards 
in the spring grouting up same solid. 
and many other matters fall in so glibly to a 
great man’s reputation, to the expense of others. 
Poor Mr. Ross has done his work, and his large 
powerful brain and original thought are no more 
for this world, but his reputation still lives in 
enduring works. Who that ever knew his pecu- 


proportions ; and, to prove my assertion, I shall 
take the above argument, “That the mosaic is 
the representative of the picture.” Then, ina 
picture, we never find so large a continuation of 
a colour as 2 in., and especially in the natural 
figure where the variations of shade are so many 
and imperceptible as to be scarcely discernible 
to the naked eye. In this case, in order to have 
a good mosaic, the pieces of enamel must follow 
the law of the picture ; if not, we shall have a 
face without either expression or likeness, and a 
dress without folds or shades. Perhaps the large 
pieces can be used in some kinds of ornaments 
of geometrical drawing; but in this case, also, 
there must be exceptions to break the monotony 
of colour. 

Of course it is well to try to bring this system 
of decoration within the reach of all classes, but 
|in order to have it cheap, I should never advise 
|to spoil its beauty and nature. 


| 


| Giuito SALVIATI. 











THE LAWS OF PROPORTION. 
| MEASUREMENTS WANTED. 


| 
| 
| 


These | 


May I venture to refer to a sentence in Pro- 


| Builder of the 12th ultimo? Speaking of the 
elucidation of the rules and laws of proportion 


|in architecture, he says ;— 


liar modes of construction, and saw the Victoria | 


Bridge in its finished state, noting its charac- 
teristics—the batter of the piers, the broad 
chisel draft to the masonry quoins, the propor- 
tion of the piers, the arrangement of the masonry, 
the quaint shaved appearance to the cap stones, 
the length of the abutment being the same as 


adjoining opening of the viaduct, the Egyptianised | 


character of the masonry, and many other pecu- 
liarities,—but would say that the work comes 
from him and none other. 

I do not wish to decry the name of Stephen- 
son ; we all owe it much; but then the world is 
large enough for all comers. Let not reputations 
and talents be immolated by sensational bio- 
graphers, or treated with polar coldness, to gild 
one man’s shrine, although that man may have 
been a giant! ‘ Honour where honour is due,” 
and pray let some of the pigmies have a line. 

ONE or THE GRranp TRUNK ExpLorers. 





GLASS ENAMEL. 


I HAVE read in your valuable journal a treatise 
on a very important subject, viz., glass mosaic, 
which your correspondent, Mr. Lyon, recom. 
mended to be adopted in England for architec- 
tural decorations, and which he advises for 


exterior use on account of its being non-porous. | 
Certainly every kind of decoration hitherto at- | 
tempted has been spoiled by the smoke, which | 
abounds more in England than in any part of the | 
world; therefore Mr. Lyon advises the glass | 
mosaic on account of its surface being smooth, | 
so that it is impossible for the smoke to penc- | 


trate, and is easily cleaned by the rain. 
This question being of very much importance 
in England, I would like to be allowed to make a 


few observations of my own in the matter; and, | 
although they are opposed to your correspondent, | 


I hope he will not be offended. Firstly, I must 


say that the enamel is preferable to the glass | 


mosaic,—for this reason, that enamel is stronger 
and more durable than glass; and we have the 
proof in the ancients who, on this account, pre- 
ferred the enamel. 

Secondly, the mosaic being the reproduction 
of the picture, the enamel is more suitable for 
such scope, because the glass is transparent, and 
the enamel purposely opaque. Imagine to have 
a figure to reproduce in mosaic: adopting the 
glass mosaic, the figure and robes would be 
transparent, which is not natural; at the same 
time, by using the enamel, you are enabled to 
reproduce the figure perfectly in every tone and 
shade of colour necessary to represent nature. 

Your correspondent also, in order to make the 
mosaic as cheap as possible, and so bring it 
within the means of all classes of society, pro- 
poses to work it in large pieces of about 2 
square inches ; and he says that in such a man- 
ner he can reproduce figures and ornamenta- 
tions. 

I have treated the art of mosaic for many 
years, and have executed commissions in Venice, 
Egypt, and England: so I hope that my observa- 
tions on the subject in question will not be 
despised,—-that we shall never have a good 
decoration if we work the mosaic in such large 


| **Medisval art has not as yet been so investigated, and 
some say it nevercan be. ..... Who has yet had the 
| patience or grasp of mind P gecamu crea to dive into 
| the mysterious relations and parts which constitute the 
| beautiful in the choir of Lincoln, in the nave of West- 
| minster Abbey, in the facade of Cologne, or in the massive 
energy of Durham? Whence the source of the impres- 
sions which these remarkable structures produce ?”” 
™ 


The question is, indeed, ‘“ Who is to do it ? 
Architects have no leisure; amateurs cannot 
| obtain sufficiently accurate measurements. I 
am sure that there are many of the latter who 


|fessor Donaldson’s address, reported in the_ 


is octagonal throughout ; and the arches, gables, 
cornices, and various parts are carved in a semi- 
| conventional style of ornament. In the sub-base 
is a band of encaustic tiles. In one of the four 
gables near to these tiles is a medallion of the 
late baronet, by Mr. R. Boulton, sculptor, Wor- 
cester. 

On the chief stage of the memorial are four 
large statues of Justice, Truth, Literature, and 
Oratory. These statues are from the chisel of 
Mr. W. Forsyth, of Worcester. 

The contractor for the work was Mr. W. 
Mansfield, of Kington. The architect was Mr. 
John Gibbs, of Oxford. The total cost of the 
| memorial was 1,000/., exclusive of the architect’s 
charges and other expenses. 








JAVA. 


Ir is asserted that a photographer, who has 
been employed by the Dutch Government to 
take views of the most beautiful points on the 
island, has discovered an entire city buried be- 
neath the lava of a volcano close by, which has 
been extinct for several centuries. If this be 
true, and our account says that excavations have 
already been ordered, what a rich treasure of 
interesting remains may we not expect from this 
Pompeii of the Pacific ! 








CALNE CHURCH, WILTS. 


TuE fine parish church of Calne has just been 
| re-opened, after undergoing most extensive re- 
|storations under the superintendence of Mr. 
Slater, of London. 

Previously to the present works being under- 
j taken, the church, though very large, did not 
_ afford at all good accommodation for the worship- 
|pers. ‘The aisles, transepts, and chancel aisles 








would willingly and earnestly labour in this | were blocked up with unsightly and inconvenient 
cause if there were any means by which they | galleries: {a sloping floor extended from the 
could be furnished with accurate and systematic | second detached column of each arcade; and, 


measurements. These could be, and doubiiless 
are, made by architects during repairs and re- 
storations; but to the public they are a sealed 
book. How gladly would a few of these be 
welcomed by A HvuMBLe AMATEUR. 





| MR. SEWELL ON STEAM BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS. 


Srr,—In one of your late impressions, a correspondent 
claims the new theory of boiler explosions for Mr. W. 
Sewell. I should be very glad to be exactly referred to 
the work in which Mr. Sewell first put forward this 
theory, 8. Kk 





INAUGURATION OF SIR G. C. LEWIS'S 
MEMORIAL AT NEW RADNOR. 


Tue Radnorshire memorial of the late Sir 


augurated at New Radnor. The design was 
| selected in competition from among sixty sent 
in. It was the original intention of the com- 
mittee to erect the memorial on the top of the 
Castle-hill, at Radnor, which is about 100 ft. 
above the common level of the town. 
opening the ground, walls of great thickness at 
right angles with one another were found in all 
directions; and after the removal of much 
débris, which had been tumbled into what once 
| were dungeons, and vaults, and courtyards, it 
| was found necessary to abandon this spot, on 
| aecount of the insecure state of the earth, even 
|at a depth of from 10 ft. to 14 ft. from the sur- 


} —— 
|face. The expenses of examining the ground, 


| however, as observed by the Hereford Journal, in 


| describing the discovery, were more than com- 


| pensated for by the discovery of several ancient | 


| stone doorways and windows in an almost per- 

fect state of preservation, some of which con- 
| tained the ancient iron stancheons and gratings. 
Some of these reliques of the masonry of the 
old castle possessed good mouldings of an early 
date, with other good architectural features. It 
is to be hoped that the whole of the remains of 
| the old castle will be exposed, and a careful ex- 
| amination made by some learned archzologist. 

The site on which the memorial now stands 
was then selected. The locality is that part of 
Radnor where the road from Kington separates 
| right and left into the town. 

The memorial, of which we have already 
given a view and description, is formed chiefly 
of Box stone, with red Mansfield stone columns. 
It is 77 ft. high, by 25 ft. at the base. The plan 





George Cornewall Lewis, bart., has been in- | 


But on | 


;commencing at the paving level at the point 
| indicated, at the west wall, as high as the caps 
of the columns; over this raised stage was a 
large gallery, and yet again over that another 
\for the organ. The west window was thus 
‘entirely shut out from the church, and the west 
| door rendered useless. 
| The church consisted previously to the restora- 
| tions of a nave of five bays, with aisles on each 
‘side. Eastward of the nave was the area ori- 
ginally occupied by the ancient tower, which 
fell down in the seventeenth century. This 
space has since been taken into the nave and 
| roofed like it. There were also north and south 
| transepts, for the most part modern. The 
| eastern part of the church consisted of a spacious 
chancel, with large aisles or chantries on either 
/side. There were also north and south porches, 
| the former being elaborately vaulted. 
Opening from the north porch is an old aisle 
'or chapel, lying outside the original north aisle 
of the church, and communicating with it by an 
‘archway. This additional aisle is still known as 
ithe “Cross Market ;” but was, prior to the 
| recent restorations, used as a vestry. 
The tower, as before mentioned, oriyinally 
' stood at the intersection of the nave and tran- 
septs; but when this fell down in the time of 
Charles L., carrying with it much of the adjoin- 
‘ing work, it was apparently thought better not 
| to rebuild it in the old position; the new tower, 
| therefore, which was begun a few years after tho 
‘fall of its predecessor, and finished about the 
| year 1675, was erected at the north end of the 
jnorth transept. This tower has a remarkably 
good outline, and is altogether much better than 
|might have been expected from the date of its 
erection. It has been, indeed, suggested, that 
it is from the designs of Wren, or from plans 
left by Inigo Jones, who is known to have re- 
ported upon the former tower before it fell. 

The arcades of the nave are of Norman dates, 
, the aisles and other parts of the church are of 
the Third Pointed period. The nave roof is very 
fine. 

By the works recently carried out, the south 
transept has been enlarged, and the ‘‘ Cross 
Market” and the space under the tower have been 
thrown into the church. A new additional south 
jaisle has been built, corresponding with the 
| “Cross Market,” and e new vestry added at the 
east end of the north aisle of chancel. 
| Thewest front has been entirely rebuilt, anda 

new west door and window inserted. The whole of 
, the seats and galleries have been removed, and 
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the church thrown open, and seated with open 
benches of oak. All the seats are now entirely 
free to all the parishioners. By the old system 
of appropriation, much of the church was often 
practically not used at all. The nave roof has 
been repaired, and the space between the trusses 
panelled with oak. The north transept is entirely 
new: the roof is of oak. The roofs of the south 
transept, chancel, and north and south chancel 
aisles have been panelled with deal. 

The organ has been removed from the west 
end, and placed under the tower. The chancel 
has been laid with ornamental tiling, from the 
architect’s designs. The chancel seats are of 
carved oak. The new reredos is of alabaster, 
coloured cements, and tiles, by Messrs. Poole & 
Son. The new pulpit is carved, and is orna- 
mented with figures of the twelve apostles. 
This is the gift of Mrs. Guthrie. 
the gift of Miss Gabriel, of Calne. The east 
window and the stained glass in it were given 
by the late Marquis of Lansdowne, before the 
rest of the works were undertaken. 

The general works have been carried out by 
Mr. H. W. Penning,of Marlborough. The wood- 
carving is by Mr. James Forsyth, of London. 


The gas-fittings are by Mr. Singer, of Frome; | 


and the warming by Messrs. Haden, of Trow- 
bridge. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Denford (North Hants).—The parish church of 
Denford, a small village about a mile from Thrap- 
stone, has been re-opened, after having under- 
gone a restoration. 


part of the tower, were in a very dilapidated 
condition. The old-fashioned high-backed pews 
have been replaced by open stained deal seats. 
A western arch, which was formerly blocked up, 
and partially hidden by an old organ, has been 
re-opened, the organ-gallery having been re- 
moved, and the space behind the arch thrown 
open. The west window has been replaced by 
@ plain stained window from the establish- 
ment of Mr. Powell, of London. The entire area 
of the church has been re-floored, and an old 
screen, in the west part of the north aisle, has 
been restored. The old pulpit has been replaced 
by a modern and simple one, constructed of 
stained deal. The chancel has been paved with 
Maw & Co.'s tiles, and there are new altar-rails 
and table. The chancel roof consists of open 
rafters, which have been painted and decorated, 
and the roof of the other parts of the church has 
been stained. The edifice is warmed by hot- 
water pipes by Mr. Roberts, of Northampton. 
All the doors are new, and the windows have 
been re-glazed. The tower has been restored. 
It has been under-pinned, new buttresses have 
been added, and the foundations have been re- 
stored and strengthened. New crosses have 
been erected at the end of the nave and at the 
end of the chancel, and the tracery of the whole 


of the windows has been restored. The windows, | 
The ground in the | 
churchyard, which had accumulated up to the | 
string-courses at the bottom of the windows, has | 
The restorations have been car- | 


too, have been re-glazed. 


been lowered. 
ried out under the direction of Messrs. Wadmore 


& Baker, of London, architects, and the builder | 


is Mr. Walter Parker, of Thrapstone. The original 


contract was for 750l., but the total cost of the | 


restorations will amount to about 900I. 

Exeter.—Thorverton Church, which has lately 
been enlarged and improved, has been re-opened 
for public worship. A north wing with an open 
roof, deal stained, has been added to the old 
building. The chancel has been raised, and 
paved with Minton tiles of fleur-de-lis pattern, 
ornamented with a marble border. The galleries 
have been removed. The old columns and stone- 
work have been cleaned down and the carving 
restored. The old seats have been replaced by 
new ones of oak, carved by Messrs. Rattee & Ketts, 
of Cambridge. The tower has been thrown open, 
so that the west window may now be seen from 
the interior of the building. A good many of 
the windows have been restored. The cost of 
the whole of the work done is about 2,200. 
Mr. T. H. Elliott, of London, prepared the plans 
and superintended the execution of the work. 
Mr. Seymour, of Taunton, executed the stone 
carving. 

Cheltenham.—The new cemetery at Prestbury 
has been consecrated. The burial-ground and 
approaches embrace an area of about 18} acres. 
The property was purchased for about 3,4201. 
Mr. Knight, of Cheltenham, was the architect 
for the cemetery buildings. The chapel is in the 


The lectern is | 


Before the restoration some | 
portions of the church, particularly the lower 


| & F. Healey, architects, Bradford. 


Early Decorated style. Thetotal amount expended | 
upon the cemetery is nearly 11,000l. Burial | 
spaces are provided for 39,000 persons. 

Talachddu.—The church of this place has been | 
re-opened by the Bishop of St. David’s. The} 
church, dedicated to St. Mary, was in an un- | 
sightly state. ‘This has been changed, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Nicholson, of Hereford, archi- 
tect, whose plaus were carried out by Mr. W. 
Williams, jun., of Brecon, at a cost of nearly 
5001. A painted window has been placed in the 
chancel, new side windows inserted, the roof 
boarded under the tiles with stained deal, below 
which shows the old framework of the roof; a 
chancel arch added, with new-seats throughout ; 
a vestry on the northern side of the chancel; 
and the tower rebuilt in timber, with tiled roof. 

Trefeglwys (near Llanidloes, Montgomery).— 
The church here has been re-opened by the 
| Bishop of Bangor. The old church being in a 
|state of general decay, it was determined, after 
a survey, to take down the walls to within a few 
feet of the foundation, they being in some places 
in a dangerous condition. The edifice, as re- 
erected, consists of a nave, chancel, and north 
porch; and, owing to the unusual length of the 
church, it was found necessary to curtail its 
leugth by the introduction of vestry, and bell- 
ringers’ chamber, at west end, to confine the 
nave to its proper proportions. A bell-turret, 
| with recessed louvre boards, rises from the roof 
at this point, underneath which are hung the 

bells from the old church. The style adopted in 

| the rebuilding is Early Decorated ; some coloured 
material discuvered in the old walls being intro- 
duced in the arch stones, bands, &c. The general 
facing of the work is constructed of the blue 
rubble stone of the district. The church roof is 
varied by dormer lights, underneath which are 
traceried windows. The roofs are covered with 
blue Machynlleth slates, with ornamental ridge 
cresting—that for the chancel being of metal. 
Internally the roof is open to the ridge. A 
moulded Early Pointed arch separates the nave 
from the chancel. The seating is all open, with 
accommodation for 250 persons. The floors are 
laid with Maw’s encaustic tiles. The carvings 
have been executed by Mr. Griffiths, of Chester. 
The entire works have been designed and erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. Poundley & 
Walker, of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, and Liver- 
pool; the contractors being Messrs. Evans & 
Son, Llan}rynmair. In connexion with the 
erection of the church, we understand that it is 
intended to erect new school premises. 

Fladbury (Worcestershire).—The chancel of 
Fladbury Church is now undergoing a repair and 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Preedy, 
the contract having been taken by Mr. Epsley, 
of Evesham, builder; and the masons’ work 
under the charge of Mr. Hurn, of Worcester. A 
large stained-glass window for the east end, and 
one for the south of the chancel, in commemora- 
tion of the late rector of Fladbury, are in course 
of preparation by Mr. Preedy. 

Boroughbridge (Yorkshire). — A subscription 
list having been opened for the completion 
of St. James’s church, with a certain prospect 
that the necessary funds would be forth- 
coming, the churchwardens and committee 
have completed the fabric. Gas has been 
introduced, and the edifice is now lighted 
by standards of nine lights each. The vestry 
has been enlarged, and lighted with gas. The 
| pews, which had been varnished in an unsatisfac- 
| tory manner at the erection of the church, have 
| been cleansed, andre-varnished. To these must 
| be added the erection of a reredos, besides other 
decorations of the chancel. The reredos has 
| been executed by Messrs. Mawer & Tugle, 
| carvers, Leeds, from designs from Messrs. T. H. 
The roof of 
the chancel has also been painted a sky-blue, 
and ornsmented with gold stars. 

Mendiesham (Suffolk) —The chancel of the | 
parish church has undergone a restoration. The | 
old oak roof which was in avery dilapidated state 
has been removed, and a new open timbered roof | 
substituted. The south-east corner has been 
taken down and rebuilt, and a new stone window | 
put in the east end, and all the other windows | 
restored! and re-glazed. Two rows of seats have 
been fixed on each side, with carved tracery | 
fronts and poppy heads to bench ends. The} 
communion rail is of polished oak, supported by | 
four wrought-iron ornamental standards, manu- 
factured by Mesars. Skidmore & Co., of Coventry. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. W. 
Redna!l, builder, Stowmarket, from the designs 
of Mr. Christian, architect to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. 








Thetford.—Lord Ashburton has decided upon 
rebuilding Igborough church at his sole expense. 
The works are to be carried ont in the style of 
the original church, which dates from the thir- 
teenth century. The Duchess of Grafton gives 
the east window, and the pulpit will be pre- 
sented to the church by the Hon. Alex. Baring, 
M.P. The timber used will be entirely oak, and 
the inside walls of the church will be of free- 
stone throughout. The whole of the works are 
to be carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. M. Phipson, of 
Ipswich, Architect. 





FROM IRELAND. 


THe Dublin Corporation have resolved to 
erect a new supper-room to the Mansion House, 
at a cost of 4501., and carry out some other 
alterations. A movement is on foot in this 
city for the organisation of a society or com- 
pany for the improvement of working-class 
dwellings on the principle of the London ones. 
Plans are being prepared by Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan, with a view only to remodelling or 
renovating houses, not for building now ones at 
present. The want of improved dwellings has 
been keenly felt in the city. Artisans are pay- 
ing high rents for miserable accommodation, 
and the object of the company will be to provide 
clean, well-ventilated, wholesome habitations 
for less rents than those now being paid for the 
dens in which the working classes are com- 
pelled to burrow. 

There is now some prospect that an improve- 
ment is going to be effected in the streets of 
Belfast. A joint-stock company is being formed 
for the extension of Donegal-place, the Broad- 
way of Belfast, to the end of York-street ; then 
to run a wide street from it down through that 
nest of filth and corruption into Smithfield. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the question of 
dwellings for those to be removed will not be 
overlooked, otherwise matters may only be made 
worse than they are as regards the poorer dis- 
tricts of the town. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of a Roman 
Catholic convent has been laid at Eldad. The 
architect is Mr. Joseph A. Hansom, of London, 
and his assistant Mr. Charles Clifton, of Stoke. 
The builders are Mr. S. Hallett, of Plymouth, and 
Mr. T. Jenkins, of Devonport. Mr. John Ley is 
clerk of the works. 

Hexham.—At a meeting of the shareholders of 
the proposed Corn Exchange and public build- 
ings for Hexham, the chairman said that the 
meeting had been convened, first, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of abandoning 
the first plans that were submitted to the share- 
holders for their new buildings; secondly, for 
the purpose of adopting the new plans now 
before him. The reason for these steps was, 
that every effort except letting their premises 
at the expense of encumbering the property had 
been tried to raise the capital of 8,0001., but in 
vain; and the directors had agreed to have 
plans on a more limited and less expensive scale. 
Mr. Beaumont proposed, at his own expense, to 
get new plans prepared, and to take care that 
those plans were within the sum they had now 
subscribed, viz., 6,0001. These plans they had 
before them, and Mr. Johnstone, the architect, 
assured the directors that the buildings could be 
erected according to these plans for the sum 
named. The meeting approved of what had 
been done and adopted the plans. 





UTILIZATION OF THE SEWAGE. 


St. Saviour’s. — The St. Saviour’s District 
Board of Works have passed a resolution (to be 
forwarded to the district boards aud vestries) to 
the following effect :—‘‘ That in the consideration 
of this meeting the time has not yet arrived for 
coming to a decision upon the best method of 
disposing of the sewage of the metropolis, as 
sufficient information as to its value is not pos- 
sessed by any public body having the power to 
dispose of it; and therefore, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the subject should be investigated 
by a committee of the House of Commons; and 
further, that the clerk be entrusted to prepare a 
petition for presentation to the House of Com- 
mons, and that the parliamentary representatives 
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of the borough be requested to support the prayer | being made. M. Sonstadt produces it by a new 


of such petition.” | process. It is interesting to witness the pro- 

Kensington.—The Kensington vestry have re- | duction of wire from a mass of magnesium by 
solved (as an amendment on a motion of ap-| hydraulic pressure through a small orifice, from 
proval), “That it is the opinion of this vestry which it issues like a little stream of silver, but 
that the interest of the ratepayers has not been | solid. It is said that 2} oz. of this magnesium wire 


sufficiently considered by the Metropolitan Board | 
of Works in the scheme adopted by them for 
utilising the valuable sewage of the metropolis.” 

Dorchester.—This subject was brought before 
the Dorchester Local Board, in a report by Mr. 
Jowett, the surveyor. It is proposed to raise | 
the sewage by steam-power, and to apply it by | 
gravitation to extensive meadows in the neigh- 
bourhood. The surveyor also recommended the 





will give ont as much light as 20 lb. of the best 
stearine. At this rate magnesium is already not 
much dearer than composite candles ; and as the 
process by which the metal is now produced is 
but about four months old, we may hope that 
still further improvements will be effected, so as 
to render the substance commercially suitable 
for ordinary purposes. Hence peril to the gas 
companies, as well as to the oilman and the 


ought to get a large subscription -list. ——~ 
The Christmas extra number of “ London So- 
ciety” includes contributions from Mr. Mark 
Lemon, Mr. H. J. Byron, and others, with nu- 
merous illustrations. We quote a paragraph or 
two, showing how the first-named writer obtains 
sensations in Thames-street :—*We have more 
than once sought the excitement of Thames- 
street when business was at its height, and have 
found that a walk down that river-side thorough- 
fare has dispelled every other feeling but one of 
thankfulness for a safe deliverance from danger 
and death. Let any malade imaginaire try it. 
The bags, barrels, and bales swinging over-head 
from every gradation of height, the jamming of 


application of the dry earth system to a portion | tallow-chandler. The magnesium light is so 
of the town that had not been fully supplied | purely white that it exhibits every colour it falls 
with waterclosets, so that the system might be upon with the fidelity of the sun itself. Another 
fairly tried. | extraordinary fact is this, that the magnesium 
= = | flame gives off no noxious fumes,—no a 

oo | gas, carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen,— 

RAILW AY BATE. | blacks and stink, and heat and wet,—damaging 

Tue entire length of the Metropolitan Exten- | paperhangings and the finest furniture, corrod- 
sion of the Chatham and Dover line com-/ing metals, and injuring health. The burning 
mencing at Beckenham, running direct to! of magnesium simply produces the oxide,— 
Herne-hill, where it branches off in two lines, | magnesia, which domestic economists may 





one going to the City, the other to the West | 
End or Victoria Station, is now in working trim, | 
the only portion not yet completed being the | 
short length from the Blackfriars Station on | 
the Surrey side to the Ludgate Station. The | 
entire length will be within a few yards of 12 
miles. The bridge across the river is now ready 
for traffic, but the station at Ludgate is not quite | 
completed. The capital authorized for this ex- 
tension amounted to 5,783,0001., or a cost of 
about 500,0001. per mile. The result of the 
working vn this portion of the line during the 
last half-year was by no means of a satisfactory 
character: the total receipts were but 31,3551., 
or about 1001. per mile per week. After deduct- 
ing the working expenses, which were set down | 
at 50 per cent., the balance available to pay | 
interest on nearly 6,000,0001. of capital was but 
15,6771. The extension to Ludgate Station, and 
ultimately to Farringdon-road, will, of course, 
add considerably to the traffic receipts. New 
plans have been prepared for the enlargement 
of the present Brighton Railway Station, London 
Bridge, and tenders are invited for its construc- | 
tion. The additional station accommodation has | 
been rendered necessary by the prospect of the | 
traffic which will be brought to London Bridge 
upon the completion of the South London line | 
in May. The line between Bermondsey and 
London Bridge has been widened, and two addi- | 
tional rails have been laid. The station will | 
come close to the back of the International | 
Hotel, and will extend to the south side of St. | 
Thomas’s-street. In connexion with this widen- 
ing of the line, the directors have carried out | 
the formation of a new and wide thoroughfare | 
direct from St. Thomas’s-street to Bermondsey. 
One side of this new street is formed by the, 
station and viaduct of the line. 





| 





MAGNESIUM AND ITS LIGHT. 

ALUMINIUM’s nose is being put out of joint | 
by its Magnesian sister, whose luminous powers | 
better entitle it to the name of Aluminium | 


gather up for the benefit of the family medicine- 
chest. Nor is there any risk of explosion, as in 
the case of gas and some oils. 














CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


4)-in. Walls.—At the Hammersmith Police Court, Mr. 
Knightley, district surveyor, attended in support of a 
summons against Mr. C. Horn, for erecting the walls of 
water-closets in the rear of premises in the Askew-road, 
of a thickness of 4} in. instead of 8} in. The defendant 
argued that the Act did not apply to water-closets. 
Mr. Dayman decided against him, and said he should 
apply to the Metropolitan Board for permission to retain 
the walls. 
allow Mr. Horn an opportunity of applying to the Board. 

Wooden Buildings.—A summons was d against Mr. 
James Anstiss, for building a wooden stable, in St. John’s- 
terrace, Latymer-road, instead of enclosing it with 9 in. 
brickwork. The defendant said the back of the stable 


was of 9-in. brickwork. The district surveyor said two | 


sides of it were wood ; the other two sides rested against 
the house and garden walls. Mr. Dayman said the de- 
fendant had subjected himself to a penalty. He was 
liable to have an order made to enclose the stable with 
brickwork, and in default to a penalty of 201. for every 
day it was not done. The defendant said it was done. 


Mr. Knightley said it was not done when he last in- | 
iven him a great deal of | 


spected it. The defendant had 
trouble. Mr. Dayman then made an order for the work 
to be done in a month, and for the payment of 2s. costs. 








Pooks Receibed. 


Designs for Works in Stained Glass. 
Heaton, Butter, & Bayne. 
Covent Garden. 


Unper this title, Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne have issued an excellent Trade Book, 


By Messrs. 
King-street, 


The summons was adjourned for a month, to | 


carts and cabs, the unparliamentary ‘ cheeking’ 
(we believe that is the word) of eabmen, carters, 
and truck-haulers,—the bawling of grimy coal 
and corn-porters (who certainly ask, ‘ By y’ 
leave,’ but require such an immediate com- 
pliance, that if you hesitate a moment you are 
pirouetting in the gutter), the roaring which 
comes from the opened windows of gloomy tap- 
rooms, filled with half-tipsy fellows, emitting 
clouds of most villanous tobacco, are a combina- 
tion of exciting causes sufficient to stimulate 
the most desponding.” The editor of the Art 
Journal closes his volume with an excellent 
number, including a forcible engraving by 
Brandard after Turner’s “ Bligh Sand,’ “ Hunt 
the Slipper,” by E. Goodall after F. Goodall; an 
| illustrated memoir of Mrs. E. M. Ward; and a 
| charmingly-written notice of the admirable act- 
| ing of Miss Helen Faucit as Imogen, under the 
| heading “ Art on the Stage,” wherein we detect 
the kindly enthusiasm and elegant pen of Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. “The Early Potteries of Stafford- 
shire, by Mr. L. Jewitt, and the “ History of 
Caricature,” by Mr. Thos. Wright, illustrated by 
Mr. Fairholt, are carried on a stage effectively. 
We are glad to observe that Mr. Hall intends to 
_ publish in the new volume his “ Memories, from 
personal Acquaintance, of the most illustrious 
Authors of the Age,” the outlines of which, in 
the shape of lectures, have already given plea- 
sure and information to large numbers of 
persons. <A series of papers, by Mr. Ruskin, 
entitled “ Right and Wrong in Art,” is also 
announced. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick’s suggestive and valuable ad- 
dress delivered at the York meeting of the Social 
| Science Association is published in a ¢ 

| form for distribution (Hardwicke). It treats of 
the effect of manufacturing distress, manufac- 
turing progress, and of the improvement of the 
condition of the wage classes in agriculture as 
well as in manufacture.——The Gentleman’s 
| Magazine for December (Parker, Strand) con- 
| tains several interesting papers, as on Jarrow 
| Church, by Mr. O. Jewitt; on Holed Stones, by 
Mr. R. R. Brash; on the Corona Lucis at Aix- 
|la-Chapelle, and others, besides the usual 
'monthly intelligence of various kinds. The 
| paper on holed stones is a curious one. From 











containing as well as representations of a num-/|it we find that in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
ber of windows executed by them, some sen-/| America, are found the holed stone no less than 


|sible observations on glass-staining, and a the stone circle, the cromlech, the pillar stone, 
| tariff of prices for various descriptions of work. | and the rocking stone ; and, as the author re- 


Information is also afforded as to the cost of | marks, “we are not to suppose for a moment 
painted decorations and memorial brasses. that the reverence for sacred stones in India 
Amongst the works executed by them, of which | originated with the polished and metaphysical 
outlines are given, are the west window, Wat-/ Brahmin: it is evidently, as with us, a remnant 


than aluminium itself, The interior sur- ford; west window, St. James’s, Dover; Acts 
faces of caves, mines, catacombs, and pyra- | of Mercy window, Sprowston Church, Norfolk ; 
mids will now be revealed in endless pho-| and the east window, St. Chad’s, Lichfield. The 
tographic fac similes; for magnesium yields | illustrations are very artistically set forth. We 
a light which vies with the electric or the solar | should be sorry to infer, though we might have 


of the primeval religion of a primeval race.” 
Traditionary practices show that curious ideas 
as to the regeneration were associated with holed 
stones. Children were passed through the 
holes, and so became regenerate, reminding 


light itself. It burns with facility in the form | been led to do so by one of the notes, that the/one of the passing of children “through the 


of fine wire which costs in retail some 3d. a foot, | firm consider that bad drawing of the human 
and when the demand for it increases the price | figure is preferable in stained glass to good. 

will be far less. A lamp has also been in-| The same note mentions the curious circum- 
vented for its use. The light is visible by night | stance, that while the fine old windows in the 
for 25 miles at sea, and how much farther re-| cathedrals of Bruges and Chartres are composed 
mains to be seen. It is said some shopkeepers | Of nine or ten tints of glass, nearly 140 different 
intend to astonish the Londoners this winter | tints are now used in the production of a stained 
with its brilliancy. For illuminations it will be| window. We have advanced in science, not 
splendid. The light is of a rich and mellow | in art. 

white hue. The supply of magnesium is inex-| Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne’s publica- 
haustible. Immense quantities exist in the form | tion cannot fail to advance their object. 

of stratal rocks, and the ocean abounds with it. 
Light in weight as aluminium is (2°60), mag- i 
nesium is only one half its specific gravity | VARIORUM. 

almost, being only 1°74, or less than a fifth of the; Tux Council of the Art-Union of London have 
weight of copper. If aluminium was a marvel | issued their capital little Almanack. It may be 
of lightness, therefore, magnesium is a marvel of | worth while to repeat that this almanack con- 
marvels. When pure the metal is white as/| tains, besides the usual information, particulars 
silver, and it readily receives a high polish, and | of artistic and scientific bodies, public exhibi- 
is easily kept clean. In some cases it is very | tions, British and other collections of pictures 
tough, but in others it is brittle, in this re-| not to be found elsewhere in a collected form. 
sembling zinc and aluminium itself. Improve- | The Society’s Annual Report is now ready 
ments in the economy of its production are still , for distribution. 





jire” to Baal,—or god-pessession. When the 
hole was not large enough, the hand was 
passed through, and this was held equivalent 
to the whole body passing through. Com- 
pacts and engagements were also made while 
hands were joined through the orifice; and 
marriage compacts even were thus solemnized, 
no doubt with a mystical allusion to that 
divine marriage (in the regeneration) to which 
the coming of the heavenly kingdom in man is 
compared. The superstition of the efficacy of 
“passing through” is said to be prevalent 
among the Turks; and of the Hindus the author 
remarks that “the passing through caves, holes 
between rocks, and holed stones, was with these 
people symbolical of passing through the sacred 
yoni, — being born again, — regenerated.”—— 
Fraser’s Magazine for December (Longman & * 
Co.) contains an amusing paper on Curiosities of 
the Patent Office; one full of wise saws, titled 
“Concerning Ten Years, with some Account of 
Things learned in them, by A. K. H. B.;” a lead- 





The print of the year ing paper on Ireland ; and much other interesting 
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The Social Science | 





and entertaining matter. 
Review for December contains a leading paper on 
the International Congress of the Social Sciences; 
some hitherto unpublished verses on the pre- 
adamite world and the creation of man; a paper on 
wet-nursing by strangers and its ill effects; one 
on town and village kitchens for the poor; and | 
others. “ Report of the London and Provincial | 
Turkish Bath Company. The Hammam, Jermyn- | 
strect. October, 1864.” From this Report it | 
appears that the Turkish-bath system, so far as | 
regards the Hammam, at least, is prospering in | 
London. The directors propose a dividend, at | 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, for the last | 
half-year. Several alterations and additions | 
have been effected in the bath building—— | 
“The A BC., or Alphabetical Railway Guide ” | 
(Tweedie), “ showing at a glance how and. 
when you can go from London to the different | 
stations in Great Britain and return ; together | 
with the fares, distances, populations, and cab- 
fares from the different stations; also a new | 
map,” is certainly an improvement on Brad- | 
shaw, if not quite “as easy as A B C.”——“A 
Hand Book of Formulm, Tables, and Memo- 





‘anda, for Architectural Surveyors and Others 


engaged in Building.” By J. T. Hurst, C.E. | 
(Loadon : Spon, Bucklersbury, 1865). This is a 

concisely written “ hand-book,’ in a convenient 

form, and though with no pretensions to origina- 

lity, it contains several formule and tables now 

published for the first time; and some sur- 

veyors’ subjects have also been expressly written 

for the work in hand. 





HRliscellanea. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, VOLUNTARY 
Examination Crass.—The class will meet as 
usual, on Tuesday next, the 13th December at 
7°30 p.m., when Mr. R. Lidstone (Clerk of 
Works), will explain the construction and prac- 
tical use and efficiency of “Scaffolding and 
Shoring.” 


PicrortaL Decoration.—Mr. Scott, recently 
master of the Newcastle School of Art, whose 
pictures illustrating the history of Northumber- 
land, and intended for the decoration of a hall 
at Wallington, a seat of Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
were exhibited in London, has been commis- 
sioned by that baronet to fill the spandrels over 
an arcade, which forms a sort of triforium above 
those pictures, with subjects from “Chevy 
Chase.” 

Premiums, WINTER Exnuipition.—The prizes 
offered by Mr. Wallis of 1001. for the best figure 
picture, and 50l. for the best landscape in the 
present exhibition, have been awarded,—the 
former to Mr. W. G. Orchardson, for “ The Chal- 
lenge ;’ and the latter to Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
for ‘‘ Morning on the Salaises of Boulogne,” the 
adjudicators being Messrs. E. M. Ward, R.A.; 
R. Redgrave, R.A.; F. R. Pickersgill, R.A.; Tom 
Taylor, Lewis Pocock, and A. J. Brunton. Mr. 
Wallis has also given an extra prize of 501. to 
Mr. J. Morgan for his picture of “ Raising a 
Church-rate.” 

Mopern Ittuminations. — The Illuminations 
by Female Artists, sent in reply to the offer of 
premiums by Messrs. Fuller & Co., are now 


exhibiting. The temptation was not very great, | 
and the works are for the most part poor. For | 


the money prize seven have been sent, of which 
the two marked respectively Labor omnia vincit 
and Non vi sed voce, seem to have most claims. 
In the miscellaneous collection, some by Miss J. 
Batty and Miss L. Batty deserve praise. There 


are several well-written texts. The introduction | 


of photographs, to mask the prevailing inability 
to draw the figure, is a mistake. 


Tur Park Lane ImMproveMENT.—A deputation 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works had an 
interview with the First Commissioner of Works, 
on Monday, at Whitehall-place, to explain the 
plans for this improvement, and ask the aid of 
Government in carrying them out. Mr. Cowper 
said the plan for widening Park-lane would be a 
very expensive improvement; but for the open- 
ing of Upper Hamilton-place every facility would 
be given on the part of the Crown. The cost, 


however, should be at once faced by the Metro- | 


politan Board, unless it could plead poverty. 
Mr. Cowper gave no hope of Government aid in 
paying the cost of the improvement, but he said 
they might give up their property for a public 
object, like other people, 





British ARcH#OLoGICAL Association. — At GrapHic Society. — The first conversazione 


|the meeting on Wednesday, December 14th,| will be held on the 14th inst., the committee 


papers will be read by Dr. Kendrick on the} being Mr. Frost, Mr. E. Goodall, Mr. Maguire, 
Discovery of Roman Brine Pans at Northwich;|and Mr. Ward. The new members who have 
and by Mr. Blashill on Sepulchral Crosses in} been selected are—painter, Mr. W. J. Grant; 
Herefordshire. | sculptor, Mr. Joseph Durham ; architect, Mr. E. 
} M. Barry. 

Proresep {NpUsTRIAL EXxuipition at WAKE- 


FIELD. — It is proposed to hold an industrial 
exhibition in Wakefield, on the plan of the one| 8!T!0ON.—The Company of Coach and Coach- 


lately held in the north of London. A meeting | Harness Makers of the City of London have 
of gentlemen to consider the feasibility of the | Tanted the use of their hall for the purposes of 
thing was convened in the vestry, and a resoiu- | this Exhibition. The Society of Arts, with the 

. Company of Coachmakers, will nominate judges 


tion was arrived at to solicit the opinion of the . a : 
employers of iabour in the town. and present the prizes and certificates of merit. 


OpeRATIVE CoACHMAKERS’ INDUSTRIAL EXxnt- 





| 
Monster ‘Wuistte. —An_ extensive appa- | AN Orrer to Setrt a Hovse ts Seiiine rr.— 


|ratus, of iron and brickwork, is in course of | The Marchioness of Ely offered to sell her house 


erection, at the west pier-head, Kingstown, Cork, | to Mr. Chinnock for 10,000/., but she afterwards 
for the purpose of sounding a loud whistle,| changed her mind and asked him to withdraw 
similar to a steam one, in foggy weather, so as | his offer to take it. He would not do so, and 
to prevent casualties occurring to the mail- | her ladyship’s solicitor then imposed conditions 
steamers or other vessels approaching or leaving | which the objected to, and he filed a bill in 
the harbour during thick weather. The coves Chancery for specific performance of the agree- 
of Cork will b 5 ple asantly enlivened by this new ment. The Vice-Chancellor held that her lady- 


warbler. 

THe Survey or JervsatemM.—Mr. Fergusson | 
states that the survey of Jerusalem under Lieut. | 
Wilson and his party of Sappers is going on most 
satisfactorily. The Pasha’s authority affords | 
them complete protection, and he gives them 
every facility they require, so that by next 
summer we znay hope to have as perfect a 

|survey of Jerusalem as we have of any English | 
city, and to know as much as can be known of 
| its mysterious water supply, and of the means by | 


ship must sell Mr. Chinnock her house. 


THE BELLs or Saxv1aco.—The South American 
steamer Osiris, from Hayti, has brought home 
thirty-three bells, as part of her cargo. These 
bells formed the chimes of the church of San 
Juan, Santiago, previously to the sad catastrophe 
which destroyed that edifice. They bear upon 
them proofs of the intensity of the flames, in 
which so many lives were sacrificed. The orna- 
mentations by which the bells are embellished 
are rich and profuse. Each bell is dedicated to 


| whi i it iti . i | . - oe ee . 
which its sanitary condition may be improved. | sme particular saint, and is in its designs 


The | typical of the leading features in tho life of the 
16 —s . . 

saint in whose honour it has been cast. The 
bells were made in 1819, and range in weight 
from 40 ewt. to 5ewt. They are brought to this 
country to be recast, and sent out to Santiago 
again. 


East Lonpon Inpustrian Exurertion. 
committee finding themselves unable to obtain 
a proper building for the proposed Exhibition, 
have now given their attention to obtaining the 
erection of a lerge Exhibition Hall, with museum, 
large and small meeting-rooms, offices, &c., to 
carry out every effort which bids fair to benefit} Tue Baxenovuses’ ReaunaTIon Act. — A 
workers of both sexes and all ages, who, by the | crowded meeting of operative bakers was held 
labour of their hands or minds, provide for them- on Saturday night at the Cranbourn Hotel, St. 
selves, their families, or their dependants, and | Martin’s-lane, to receive the report of the depu- 
this by a Limited Liability Company, with a) tation which had waited upon Mr. Layard, M-P., 
capital in 1l. shares, to be held, if workers will, on Tuesday last, with respect to the defective 
by workers, which company shall raise the pre- manner in which the provisions of this Act were 
mises required, to be devoted entirely to the carried out. The result was that the Home 
advancement of their intellectual and physical Secretary had consented to receive a deputation 
condition. | from the journeymen next week, when, if they 

CoLour: THe TrocHEIDoscorr.—With refer- could prove their statement, steps should be 
ence to a notice of the meeting of the Liverpool at once taken to remedy the evils and enforce 
Architectural Society, in a recent number, Mr. the provisions of the Act. A long and animated 
G. A. Audsley writes :—“ The general principles | discussion ensued, from which it appeared that 
on which my instrument is constructed are the | all the evils the Act was intended to remove still 
same as those oa which the instruments invented | existed in full force, the great majority of those 
by Mr. Rose some years ago, the common, present personally experiencing them. It was 
‘Colour Top,’ end the ‘ Trocheidoscope’ of Mr.| then resolved, that Messrs. Bennett, Blake, 
Goodchild are erranged. All I can claim for my | More, Webb, and Pidgeon should form the depu- 
machine is, that by adopting a vertical position | tation to Sir George Grey. A resolution was 
for my revolving discs, &c., instead of the usual | then adopted, declaring it to be desirable that 
horizontal one, and by a very brilliant mode of | nightwork in the baking trade should be abo- 
illumination, I render the effects of colour visible | lished, and that the hours of working should be 
at a great distance, and to any number of per- | from 4 a.m. till 4 p.m. 
sons at a time. I have also introduced a series) Tyr Bar Gate, Sour#ampron.—The restora- 
{of compound motions, by which I obtain some | tion of the south side has been completed by the 
| striking effects as well as continuity. Althongh | insertion of the stained glass window presented 
|I may have done a little towards the develop- by Mr. Councillor Lanham. The stucco which 
ment of a very useful and interesting class of} until about two years ago defaced the south 
instrument, I lay claim to no credit connected | front of the Bar has now been completely cleared 
with it, much less to being its inventor.” |away, the whole stonework renewed, and in 


DWELLINGS FOR THE WorkKING CLASSES IN | 
| LiverPooL.— At a meeting of the Liverpool | 
Health Committee an important discussion took | 
place on the question of the demolition of 
badly-constructed court and alley houses at pre- 
sent inhabited by the poor. It was urged, that 
by the demolition of these places thousands of 
working people would, by the destruction of their 
| dwellings, be placed in a worse position than 
| that which they now occupy. Mr. H. T. Wilson 
moved a resolution to the effect that the council 
| be requested to instruct the finance committee 
| to give every favility for the erection of model | 
| cottages on land belonging to the corporation. 
| He also urged the necessity of erecting such 
| cottages close to the docks, where the majority 


| of these poor peeple work and reside. Mr. J. R. 





place of the old windows there are four equi- 
lateral headed windows, in the Decorated style, 
with trefoil heads, the two lights having cinque- 
foil cuspings. The corbel heads supporting the 
weather moulding, and also the stained windows 
themselves, present, in chronological order, those 
of monarchs who have granted charters to the 
town of Southampton, and who consequently are 
supposed to have been in some way or other 
connected with the building. That at the public 
entrance to the Guildhall contains the figure 
of Queen Victoria. These improvements were 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stevens, builder. Upstairs, the first window on 
the left hand contains in the trefoil head three 
roses, the borough arms. The whole of these 
trefoil heads are fixed so as to admit of their 


Jeffery believed, that if the different railway com- | being opened for ventilation. : Each of the lights 
panies were appealed to, they would not only | in the windows contains a shield within a label 
| permit model cottages to be erected in the| or wreath, the quarries being filled with designs 
neighbourhood of their line, but they would| and banded with labels. These windows have 
'carry the working classes from and to their | been supplied by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
homes at cheap rates. Ultimately the motion | Bayne, of London, at the expense of Mr. Coun- 
of Mr. Wilson was agreed to. The model cot-j|cillor Lanham. In order to make the hall corre- 
tages will surely be built and ready for occupa- | spond with the windows, it requires to be painted 


,tion before the oli dwellings are demolished. and decorated, 
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Hixpoo Incrnerator.—A design by Mr. w. | Tue Burtpine TrapEs.—At Maidstone meet- 
Clark, engineer to the Calcutta Justices of the | ings of carpenters have been held for the pur- 
Peace, for a “ proposed incinerator for Hindoo | pose of considering the best means of procuring 
burning ghat,” has been published in the form | an increase of wages for carpenters and joiners. 
of a lithograph, from a copy on transfer paper | It was decided to present a memorial to the 
prepared by Mohumed Azeem, and printed at | builders of the town, asking for an increase of 
the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta. The 6d. per day.——There is a strike among the 
lithograph gives sketches of the front elevation builders’ labourers at Holme Head, near Carlisle. 
in furnace form, with plan, and side and end In a letter addressed to one of the leading firms 
views of the interior, showing the cross piles of in the town by the committee of the Labourers’ 
wood and the body stretched among them; with | Society they say, “If you are desirous of 
plan of the flue leading to the chimney. employing them according to the rules of the 
~ Society we are quite willing to comply with that 
Tue Prorosep New Law Covrts.—C ireulars request, provided that you expel the non- 
from the solicitors to the Commissioners of society men. If not, you will not get one man 
Works and Buildings have been received by the to attend.’ There are some sixty or seventy 
leaseholders, freeholders, and occupiers of the | « society men” in the town on strike ; but the 
houses and buildings situate in Carey-street, masters are not likely to give in upon the point 
Lincoln’s-inn, Bell-yard, Fleet-street, the Strand, jn dispute, as they have already supplied their 
Old and New Boswell-court, St. Clement s-lane, wanda: The plasterers of Carlisle have struck 
Ship-yard, Serle’s-place, Yeates’s, New, Plough, work, to the number of about twenty, against 
Star, Crown, Hemlock, and Newcastle courts, in the short-day reduction of wages to the extent 
order to ascertain, by the 15th inst., whether they of 9s. a week. 
assent, dissent, or stand neuter, in the applica- 





BURSTING OF A RESERVOIR IN CUMBERLAND. 





tion to Parliament for an Act to empower the 
commissioners to acquire the respective proper- 
ties, by purchase, for a site to erect the new 
courts of law, with the offices connected there- 
with. 


A reservoir of three acres, near Harrington, has | 
burst, and deluged the main street with a wide | 
stream described as some 4 ft. or 5 ft. in depth, | 
the main body of the water finally emptying | 
itself into the harbour. The torrent came rolling | 
along in high waves, inundating houses, sweeping | 
off movables, and occupying several minutes in | 
passing. Fortunately no one was injured, all | 
the damage done being confined to property. | 
The reservoir was one recently constructed to | 
supply new ironworks of Messrs. Bain, Blair, & 
Patterson. It was constructed in a valley, the | 
adjacent hills forming the two sides, and the low | 
end being shut in by an embankment about 
300 ft. in length rH § 20 ft. high. This bank | 
was 5 ft. thick at the top, and gradually spread | 
out, of course, towards the base, sloping on! 
either side. The sides were formed of battered | 
earth and clay, a section of clay puddle being | 
placed in the middle. It is about ten months _ 
since the construction commenced, and it was | 
almost completed when the catastrophe occurred. | 
The water burst through a chasm some 10 ft. | 
‘wide. As soon as the danger was seen to be | 
impending, the alarm was given to the town, 
and the streets were cleared. The parapet of a 
bridge was washed down; deep holes were made | 
in the main street; and the foundations of a! 
railway bridge were injured. | 


GUILDHALL-Yarp, Ciry.— An agreement has 
been entered into between the Court of Common 
Council and the City Commissioners of Sewers 
to carry out some improvements in Guildhall- 
yard. The Commissioners have arranged to take 
possession of the churchyard of the parishes of 
St. Lawrence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk-stroct, for the purpose of improving the 
thoroughfare leading into the Guildhall-yard. 
The sanction of both the above bodies has been 
obtained, and it is expected that in a short time 
the alterations will be effected. The newspapers 
say, adjoining to these alterations it is proposed 
to erect on the site of the Guildhall Tavern an 
extensive building as a public auction mart, in 
consequence of the original auction mart in 
Bartholomew-lane, opposite the Bank, having 
been disposed of. 


REGISTRATION OF Designs. — The Conrt of 
Queen’s Bench has decided that the 20 & 21 
Vict., chap. 70, sec. 5, which enacts that the 
registration of any pattern, or portion of an 
article of manufacture to which a design is ap- 
plied, instead or in lieu of a copy, drawing, 
print, specification, or description in writing, An American Saw-setrer.—Nash & Doland, | 
shall be sufficient, applies to cases where the Watertown, Jefferson county, N. Y., manufacture | 
novel design is a combination, as well as to cases a saw-set which is said to be good for setting | 
where it is a simple design, complete in itself. hand-saw teeth of every size. It is grasped in 
The point arose in the case of Macrae v. Holds-| one hand, as one would take hold of a pair of | 
worth, where the inventor of a design to be forceps. As described, it consists of a small iron | 
applied to woven fabrics, consisting of the com- | frame, with two ears which support ashort lever 
bination of a certain groundwork with orna- and a part of the handle, and one end of the lever 
mental stars of a particular form, had registered is acted on by a short portion of the handle; 
a portion of the woven fabric to which the! then there is a spring to throw back the lever, 
design had been applied, unaccompanied by any! and there is also a set-screw and gauge to set 
explanation or description of the design which | every tooth little or much, and they are set with | 
he claimed as his invention. The Court held | the greatest accuracy without battering the teeth. | 
that the registration was sufficient. 
bi Hor Water 1x Hovses.—We hear of a new! 

An Iron Letrer.—By the last American mail apparatus, contrived by Mr. W. Binks, of Man- | 
a letter, which is remarkable both as a documen- | chester, for conveying hot water through houses | 
tary curiosity and as a specimen of manufacturing | and buildings. The Manchester City News thus | 
skill, was reccived by the Birmingham Journal. | speaks of it :—It may be described as an ordinary 
It is written on iron rolled so thin that the sheet | bath boiler placed behind the fire (when fixed), | 
is only twice the weight of a similar sheet of) and connected therewith is a small cylinder— | 
ordinary note paper. The letter is dated, “South | called the safety cylinder—of a nature hitherto | 
Pittsburg (Pennsylvania), November 6th, 1864,” | unknown in the trade. This cylinder is con-| 
and says :—‘ In the number of your paper, dated | nected in the usual manner with the old water. | 
October Ist, 1864, there is an article setting forth | circulating cistern; but instead of being at the | 
that John Brown & Co., of the Atlas Works, Shef- | highest point of the building, by means of two} 
field, had succeeded in rolling a plate of iron! long lengths of circulating pipe, it is placed in 
13} in. thick. I believe that to be the thickest | immediate contiguity to the bath boiler. The 
plate ever rolled. I send you this specimen of | consequence is, that the water, having only a 
iron made at the Sligo Iron-works, Pittsburgh, | short space for action between the safety cylin- 
Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron ever rolled in | der and bath boiler, it is constantly being cir- 
the world up to this time, which iron I chal-! culated at a rapid speed throughout the various 
lenge all England to surpass for strength and | pipes in every part of the house or building, thus 
tenuity. This, I believe, will be the first iron | rendering the water as hot at the highest point as 
letter that ever crossed the Atlantic ocean.— | it is in the boiler—that is to say, whether the 
Yours, &c., Joun C. Evans.” The iron is said | water is drawn directly out of the boiler or out 
to be of exceedingly fine quality, and the shect | of a tap in the top-most room of the house, its 
by far the thinnest ever seen in this country.| heat is nearly equal. It will thus be seen that 
The letter will be deposited in the Museum of | the small cylinder produces such an action of 
the Midland Institute. Tested by one of Holt- | the water in the boiler and pipes that an explo- 
zappfel’s gauges, the thickness of the sheet is| sion is absolutely impossible. Neither frost nor 
found to be one-thousandth part of an inch! A | short supply of water can affect the working or 
sheet of Belgian iron, supposed hitherto to be| safety of the apparatus. The bath bvilers at 
the thinnest yet rolled, is the six hundred and | present in use are constantly liable to burst from 
sixty-sixth part of an inch thick ; and the thick- | various causes, and from past experience we know 
ness of an ordinary sheet of note paper is about | how serious are the consequences arising from 





the four-hundredth part of an inch. Such explosions, not only to life, but to property. 


Sr. Parrick’s CATHEDRAL, Dusiin.--A window 
memorial of Sir John Andrew Stevenson, Mus, 
Doc., has just been erected in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. It is the work of Messrs. Ballantine 
& Son, Edinburgh. The subject of the window 
is Early English, treated in the mosaic style. It 
introduces David singing one of his psalms, ac- 
companied by himself on the harp, and sur- 
rounded by groups of Israelites listening to his 
divine strains. In the upper medallion of the 
window are seen three angels with musical in- 
struments, as if repeating the melody. At the 
base is a harp suspended on a cross, the whole 
being surrounded with groundwork and border- 
ing, in the early style of glass. 





TENDERS. 


For a public-house, at Warlingham, Surrey. Mr. 
R. W. Drew, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, J. A. 





Bunker :— 
Turner & Bons ..,..:.s0.ccvcscessceres £1,049 0 0 
Diblin .... a 975 0 0 
Wood ....... ak ae @. 8 
OI. snsccivianssestinrnsatsevintadan 912 0 0 


RT UE ON a odisiekinerinicenes 857 0 0 





For alterations re: aired for additional accommodation 
to tramps’ wards, Fulham Union. Mr. W. L. Gomme, 





BUNUN, <icctiavesavocnuscsussvennsesonibentvliens 8 0! 
EN RED OS 0 0 
NS ER ae abi ee 0 0 
Chamberlin .... 6 0 
WOME: - \ccisissircacpininewaczokemabblbabined 0 0 
Martin (accepted ...........cseeeeenee 194 0 0! 





For the completion of a pile of buildings in Victoria- 
street, Westminster, for the Freehold and General 
Investment Company. Mr. Henry 8. Legg, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr, D, J. Brown :— 






SPIN cstisoxssconscibubsicesad dousances £31,100 0 0 
Gammon ....ciccoseresss -. 20,371 0 0 
Mawes B GON io cisivstivisisasvectons 28,470 0 0 
TD -cdenntinichevualbucniainasieavaegs 27,963 0 0 
Lawrence & Son...........ccceese008 27,920 0 0 
RG Di I scectisiineccaxeessviens 27,750 0 0 
BET OE COE onc voce nvnxsicninee 27,670 0 0 
Trollope & Co... - 27,643 0 0 
0 ME. idiainead huiaineemennppioieies 26,287 0 0 





For sundry alterations at the Southampton Railway 
Hotel, Surbiton. Mr. Frederic Warren, architect :— 
£255 0 0 

236 0 0 

200 0 0 

180 0 0 








For building  public-house, in King Edward’s-road, 








Hackney. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects :— 

Johnson £2,396 1 9 
SENT wessacotneinien 39 0 «0 

IED icisnancsunciscisncasessdedaseieeabes 0 0 
Perry & Judson 00 
Hedges 00 
Newman & Mann 2,286 0 0 
PEMUEW  o, cvenssssseveivertics 2,162 0 0 
WOOO biieceeactiectikeses hier uadeae 2,123 0 0 


For the erection of anew church, to be called the 
Church of All Saints, Camberwell. Messrs. Bassett, 
Keeling, & Tyrie, architects, Quantities not supplied :— 

BION, OMIT 5 icvcscicitiniontochene £5,000 0 0 





For new offices and roof-walls, London Bridge Station, 









London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, Contract 

No. 4 Mr. F. D. Bannister, architect. Quantities 

supplied by Mr. C. H. Driver :— 
Wamsthe BOO. ..isis.. ddssiseiictscaveuss £22,745 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 0 0 
OEY, Fn. crcossacsintcentunvce 00 
COMBOS isisic iiss cccietvesiiens 0 0 
Myers 0 0 
Sawyer 0 0 
Simms & Martin .......60....0.00 0 0 





For the erection of two warehouses, in Commercial- 
street, Whitechapel. Mr, N. 8. Joseph, architect :— 








Acid, ......0<cc000 0 
Read & Son .., 0 
Coleman ......00..2+:080 0 
Lawrence & Sons.............cccceees 0 
Newman & Mann 4,765 0 0 
Asbby & Horner 4,709 0 0 
FOEIIE B NI  wica ccckanncassctecauniaccss 4,642 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..................00 4,597 0 0 
BR TE OU oak iacicisecunvsissvecvinns 4,489 0 0 
Hill & Keddell... 4,357 0 0 
TN cise cnentinimieyeiunie 4,332 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 4,260 0 0 
Conder (accepted) ................4 4,256 0 0 





Accepted, for new club, at Bradford, Yorkshire. Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, architects. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. D. J. Brown :— 


Burnley & Son (Masons) ......... £2,529 0 0 
Wilson & Son (Joiners)............ 1,390 0 0 
Walton & Brear (Plumbers)...... 610 0 0 
Dixon cared ve bansenbsitivone 433 0 0 
Slater (Ironfounder) ............... 309 «0 (=O 
Hill & Sutcliffe (Slaters) ......... 14110 0 
Briggs & Mensforth (Painters) 7113 6 


For building a villa, stables, coach-house, fences, and 
gates, at Sandy. Mr. Usher, architect :— 
£1,676 0 0 

1,693 0 0 

1,529 0 0 





For Messrs. Salter’s new ‘stables, Grosvenor-street 
West, Pimlico. Mr. Thos, Cundy, jun., architect :— 
£6,08 


5,950 


te 
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